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Ghe Farm. 


The Crop Prospects. 


The latest advices from Great Britain indi 
cate thatthe fine weather so long looked for has 
at length set in, and given the crops a start. 
It is generally admitted that over a large por- 
tion of the Kingdom the crop must be light. 
Yet after all the most reliable authorities 
seem to speak with a proviso. The two 
months of July and August afford the crop 
so much time there to alter for the better af. 
ter the wet months of May and June, that 
few are willing as yet to hazard the prediction 
that it is a failure. The accounts from Scot- 
land are rather favorable than otherwise, 
judging from the quarterly reports from the 
several counties which have just been publish- 
ed. In England and Ireland the reports of the 
condition of the crops are much more hope- 
ful, and in fact a rather cheerful tone begins 
to pervade the agricultural districts. All 
seem to admit that though the harvest will be 
extraordinary late, and reach well into Sep- 
tember, yet it is likely to prove better 
than it prowised some time ago. The same 
intelligence comes to us from France; and 
the Agricultural Gazette, in speaking of the 
prospects of the market, says that a general 
inactivity prevails, with no disposition to get 
up a speculative fever whatever. Letters 
from Galatz, the chief port on the Black Sea, 
speak of the crops in Southern Russia and 
Danubian provinces, as magnificent in appear. 
ance, and the yield of all kinds of grain pro- 
mises to be most abundant, From all these 
reports taken, as we feel sure, from the best 
authorities that are to be had, it is evident 
that it is very uncertain as yet whether there 
will be a foreign demand for breadstuffs, ex- 
cept at very low rates; and that we shall have 
to wait till well into September before that 
question can be settled. Meanwhile so latea 














harvest wi!l cause a very large draft on the 
stocks of grain held in store, and will of it- 
self create a considerable vacuum that will 
have to be filled up, and we doubt very much 
whether it will not be filled up with home 
supplies rather than from abroad, Mean 
while it will have the effect of keeping the 
grain market firm at present prices at least 
until October, when the fall demand for sup- 
ply previous to the close of navigation will 
begin, so that though there may be no great 
advance, it seems to us as though it would be 
impossible for any great decline to take place 
before the close of navigation at any rate— 
And this, though not the very best kind of 
prospect, is pretty good. 

Among some of the subjects connected with 
the crops at the west, we see it stated that 
Wisconsin is likely to produce this year twen 
ty-two millions of wheat. We think this isa 
very gross exaggeration of the crop of that 
State. In the first place a large portion of 
her crop is spring wheat, and in the next 
place we do not think the average acreable 
produce of Wisconsin is much of anything 
over twelve bushels per acre; at this rate if 
she produced 22 millions, she would have 
1,833,333 acres devoted to wheat culture, or 
nearly three times the area that is occupied 
with the same crop in Michigan; yet Wiscon- 


243 | sin has not so large a population as this State. 


To us, it seems much more probable that 
Wisconsin has produced about 12 millions of 
bushels than any such amount as that ascribed 
to her ; and we shall need better evidence 
than any we have yet seen before we put any 
faith in such a wonderful production, with so 
few people. The crop of that State we ad- 
mit to be as good as it is claimed, but as to 
its quantity, we have our doubts as above ex- 
pressed, and merely caution our readers not to 
put much faith in the.cock and bull stories 
that men seem to be so anxious to parade rel- 
ative to the crops. 





The Effects of Deepening the Soil. 


Last week we referred to the necessity of 
deepening that portion of the soil which is 
used t? grow crops, as one of the require- 
ments of the times. ‘This work seems to be 
growing more and more in favor with every 
intelligent farmer. They are looking upon it 
with more favor, and beginning to inquire 
where the tools may be had with which the 
work may be performed, In conversing with 
a very observant farmer on the subject a few 
days siave, he observed that so far as his ex- 
perience went, the average depth of plowing 
throughout the State, and certainly in his 
neighborhood, seldom averaged more than six 
inches in depth, sometimes seven, but the lat- 
ter depth was exceptional. He was convinced 
also by actu-l experience of his own, that 
even on gravelly loam soils, the subsoil be- 
came so indurated and packed by the tram- 
pling of team and the pressure of the plow 
against it, that after a few plowings, the crust 
thus formed was not only impervious to the 
atmospheric influence, but he has found it 
also to became as late and cold as stiff clay, 
for the surface water was held by it, and did 
not pass off readily in the spring. For these 
reasons he had almost came to the determin- 
ation to try the effects of the subsoil plow. 

It must be borne in mind that the work of 
subsoiling is not to be doze each year, but 
that its necessity is only felt once in the ro- 
tation. For instance, a field is fallowed for 
a wheat crop, the wheat to be followed by clo- 
ver, the clover by wheat, and the wheat by 
grass for hay for four years; we have the whole 
expense of subsoiling spread over a serics of 
six or soven years, during which the succes- 
sive crops get the benefit of the subsoiling 
process. 

When this work has been carried out in 
connection with draining, it has more than 
doubled the value of the land, and the best 
of this is not only in the superior value of the 
crop, but also in the increased rent charged 
for land which has been once made to pro- 
duce by the mere work which been expended 
in deepening the soil. In fact, the deepening 
of the soil is the same to the farmer as in- 
creasing bank capital of the merchant, it 
facilitates every operation that is carried on, 





dnd gives the command of more land; that 





very land it renders more productive, because, 
it renders it earlier, so that every crop which 
is sown or planted gets the benefit of the 
whole growing season. The land with an 
increased depth of worked soil being more 
susceptible to the influence of heat, and pro. 
ving to be warmer as well as drier, and this 
point alone in our short-seasons, is not to be 
too highly estimated. Henry Stephens, in 
the account of the results of deep culture 
undertaken on the estate of the Marquis of 
Tweedale, one of the distinguished Scottish 
agriculturists, relates the results in a whole 
series of fields, but we extract but one as an 
example. He says: “The Long Lents field 
contained sixteen acres, of a sandy clay soil 
and subsoil; it was in Oats in 1848, and pro- 
duced at the rate of thirty-seven bushes to the 
acre; in 1849 it was bare fallowed and sub- 
soiled; in 1850 it yielded thirty-one bushels 
of wheat to the acre. In 1851 and 1852 it 
was in grass, but the next spring it was plow- 
ed to the depth of fifteen inches with the 
Tweedale plow, and produced six and ono- 
fourth bushels of oats to the acre.” From 
this single example we may easily draw the 
inference that if deep culture has such an 
effect in the moist, cool climate of Scotland, 
in ours where vegetation has the benefit of a 
dryer and warmer temperature, and under 
ordinary circumstances comes forward so rap- 
idly, it would be found equally as_ profitable. 


A New Wheat. 


It will be seen that Mr. D. D. Tooker ad- 
vertises a new variety of seed wheat. With 
the advertisement he sent us three heads as 
samples of its quality and growth. Mr. Too- 
ker states in a letter that he found this grow- 
ing in among some Australian wheat which 
he tried several years ago, and noticing the 
difference and its ability to withstand insects, 
and severe wiuters, he has cultivated it fur six 
years, having originally propagated it from a 
few selected heads, In reference to its hardi- 
ness he says, “so fully am I convineed of its 
hardiness, that I sball sow no other variety 
till I find something that is its superior.” It 
matures about the same time as the Mediter- 
ranean or a little earlier, berry white, heads 
large and inclined to grow five berries on 
nach spikelet; the straw is stout and the plant 
litters out more than any variety with which 
I am acquainted, and consequently less seed 
is required per acre. The three heads sent 
were picked while quite green, and the berries 
may be somewhat shrivelled in consequence.” 

The three heads were received. They ex- 
hibit in form and quality some of the proper- 
ties of the Australian, which is one of the 
handsomest growing kinds known. The heads 
sent us are bearded, four sided, regular, close, 
compact, many seeded, and long. The berry 
itself is not quite ripe, but we should not cal! 
it a white wheat, it is not as clean in the color 
as the Bluestem. Many of tho grains were 
rather plumper than the Mediterranean, but 
not differing greatly in color from that variety. 
But as they were shrivelled, having been pull 
ed before they were ripe, we caunot speak 
with certainty as to whether we had opportu- 
nity of examining the perfect grain or not.— 
If perfect, the wheat was imperfect; if unripe, 
as we conside r it, the form of the heads was 
very perfect and it gave evidence of being a 
very prolific variety. We do not think, how 
ever, that it should be classed as a white 
wheat. 








Amber Wheat, 

The Buchanan Vindicator notices a field 
of amber wheat which has been grown in its 
neighborhood this season, as particularly ate 
tractive and promising. ‘‘In appearance the 
head is similar to the old red chaff, but the 
stalk which is straight and firm, is yellow as 
gold, with a brilliant, almost semi-transparent 
appearance.” 

A Mighty Produce. 

R, M. Hazzard, of Centreville, writes us 
that he hulled and counted from one kernel 
of Soule’s wheat of the sowing of last fall, a 
yield of 2,897 grains. There were 42 heads 
from the single stool, and the wheat weighed 
four and a half ounces on the post office scales. 
Mr. 8. Chipman, the postmaster, vouches for 
the correctness of the statement. Such a 
yield seems almcst too prodigious for belief, 
but it shows what seed would do if submitted 
to the most favorable circumstances. 


-turists. 





Sheep Breeding. 


In an essay upon inand-in breeding read 
before the Croyden Farmers Club, England, 
we find the following remarks: 

I have no objections whatever to strangers, 
provided they are of the same race or breed, 
but the repugnance to crossing—i. e., coup- 
ling animals of different breeds, e. g. a De- 
von with a Shorthorn, or a Southdown sheep 
with a Leicester. The objection to relation- 
ship between animals rests in no solid found- 
ation. If they be healthy, well: formed, and 
of the same breed, the circumstance of their 
being cousins or brother and sister, is of the 
smallest consequence, and need occasion no 
alarm. When crossing has once been adopt- 
ed, the breed can only be kept up by crossing 
and the selection of proper animals requires 
greater discrimination and the possession of 
mental qualities of a superior order than is 
generally to be met with amongst agricultul- 
Hence arise the lamentable failures 
we so frequently hear of. I think the tide 
has already set in against cross-breeding — 
When I promised several months ago to read 
a paper on in-and-in breeding, I was unaware 
that any one else was laboring in the same 
field. I have, therefore, the greater pleasure 
In quoting the following paragraph from a 
recent number the Midland Counties Herald: 
“From what we ars now witnessing, it ap- 
pears to be pretty certain that cross-breeding 
of cattle will in afew years be well nigh 
abandoned, for the advocates of this system 
find it difficult to maintain their ground; while 
as regards our sheep-stock especially, pure 
breeds are rapidly displacing the mongrels 
which were so frequeutly seen a few years 
ago. Many sheep farmers have, indeed, suf- 
fered severely from not being content with 
good and improving flocks, well adapted to 
their locality, and have found it an expensive 
process to repair the mischief caused by the 
introduction of an injurious cross.” 

I apprehend no opposition to the following 
criteria of a good sheep, viz., smallness of 
bone; great disposition to fatten; and early 
maturity; a heavy carcase, whilst still retain- 
ing a hardihood and capability of doing well 
on scanty pasture, or as a shepherd’s boy once 
expressed it, “they sheep ’ll get fat upon nuf- 
fin in no time,” and last, but not least, a val- 
uable fleece. Prolificacy in offspring may 
also considered ag a very essential quality in 
a breed of sheep. The Southdown breed is 
perhaps, on the whole the most important in 
England; it still retains its pre-eminence, and 
most yf the modern breeds are founded on 
Eliman’s. Mr. J. Webb, who may justly be 
regarded as the Coryphous of breeders 
possesses a flock of pure Southdowns, and 
their qualities have surpassed others so much 
as to raise a doubt in the mind of an eminent 
agriculturist at the Smithfield show, whether 
there was not in them some mixture of the 
Leicester blood. Mr. Webb, however, gave 
a positive assurance that his breed had al- 
ways been preserved perfectly pure. The 
Leicester or Dishley breed, rendered famous 
by Bakewell, is the next in importance, and it 
is vary gratifying to me to be able to quote 
from Professor Spooner the following sen- 
tence, which speaks as much for “in-breeding” 
as it does for the Leicester flock. He says, 
“While there is no breed of long wools but 
what has obtained some improvement from 
a cross with it, the Leicester, as regards its 
peculiar qualities, has derived no advantage 
from across with other; but its unrivalled 
qualifications can only be retained by preserv- 
ing the breed pure and unstained.” Mr, 
Spooner states that a cross of Leicester with 
Southdowns is sometimes expedient as being 
“more saleable thau the pure Leicesters, and 
with ano earlier maturity and superior feeding 
qualities to the pure Down.” But, be strong- 
ly recommends that when such a cross is 
adopted for the market, “to stop at the first 
cross and devote the produce entirely to the 
butcher, not to breed from them, but to pre- 
serve the stock sheep pure.” The purest 
stock of Leicester sheep, and certainly the 
most famous example of “in-and in breeding” 
of any flock whatever, is that of Mr, Valen- 
tine Barford, Foscote, in Northamptonshire. 
In a communication with which he has favor- 
ed me, he states that his flock has been bred 
since the year 1789 on the in-and-io system 
“from the nearest affinities, and has not expe- 





rienced any of those ill effects frequently ase 

cribed to the practice.” Indeed, I may as 

well state my conviction once for all, that 

debility, leanness, lameness, “giddy,” “sturdy,” 
and other bogies which sit heavy upon the 

bucolic mind, are not so much due to in-ande 

in breeding, as to an improper selection of 
parents in the first instance, and afterwards 
crossing heterogeneous animals; the blood 
has not properly assimilated, and disease has 

been the result; but if, on the other hand, 

healthy animals of a good breed be selected, 

there will be no fear of giddy and sturdy.— 

There is a prevalent notion that in-breeding 

produces ,degeneracy, disease, and idiotcy.— 

This is only the result of in breeding from 

mongrels, or cross-bred animals, which cau 

only be kept in a passable condition by cross- 

ing. When a cross has once been adopted 

you can only guard against something mon- 

strous by great discrimination and tact in the 

selection of parents; you will, however, have 

no difficulty in perpetuating good stock if 
you stick to the pure breeds or races; affinity 

or relationship will then be of little moment. 

The union of what Horace Walpole called 

“Nobody’s son with everybody's daughter,” is 
not a satisfactory besis on which to found the 
supply of sheep for a great mutton-eating 

nation. Everything depends upon a proper 

selection in the first instance, and if “improve- 

ment” be wished for, seek to improve by com- 

mingling animals of the same breed until per- 

fection be reached, avd I need not say that 

perfection cannot be “improved” Sheep, as 

will as human beings, have hereditary ten- 
dencies to disease, and all sickly or strumous 
sheep ought to be eliminated from the breed- 
ing flock. The “giddy” in sheep depends 
upon an encysted watery tumour inthe brain; 
it has often been considered analogous to 
idiotey and insanity in the human subject, 
but nothing can be wider of the mark, and 
no one, unless hopelessly ignorant, would 
make such a comparison. “Giddy” in sheep 
ig the reselt of a palpaple structural disease. 
Idiotcy is congenital deficiency, and an ana- 
tomist would be much puzzled to point out 
any d sease existing in the brain of an idiot; 
he might remark on its sma'Iness or misshap- 
en character, but would not place his finger 
onatumour. A sheep with “giddy” dies of 
starvation, pines away. An idiot will eat, 
sleep, and get fat. Yet the “giddy” has been 
attributed to the “in-and-in breeding.” Noe 
thing can be farther from the truth. Whilst 
on this subject T may remark that the size 
and shapo of an animal's head—what a pa- 
per might be written on Animal Phrenology! 
—is a matter of the first importance. A 
quality of the greatest value in an animal is 
composure of mind; an animal with a nar- 
row contracted or malformed head will be 
timid and frightened at everything it sees or 
hears, and will not thrive. Serenity of mind 
and obesity of body stand in near relation to 
each other; they act and react on each other, 
and they have conspired to make Leicester 
sheep and short horned cattle marvels of 
laziness. It is equally difficult to provoke 
them to love or war. Neither Nenus nor 
Mars will arouse them into activity. A sheep 
should have a short capacious well-domed 
head, with an animated countenance, symme- 
trical face, and the general contour which 
makes intelligence, so fur as that requisite can 
exist in a sheep. 





Treatment of Ewes at Weaning —- 

Wm. H. Ladd, in Ohio Farmer, states that 
his plan is as follows: 

“My practice is to turn the lambs in 
with their mothers, after they have been sepa- 
rated some twelve hours, and as soon as they 
nurse, separate them again; then, after twen- 
ty-four hours, allow them to nurse once more’ 
Since I have adopted this plan, I have never 
had an ewe’s udder injured. Lambs should 
have a very little salt frequently, when first 
weaned, as the herbage lacks the large pro- 
portion of salt which the mother’s milk con- 
tains, But great care should be used to not 
give them much salt at once, or it will set 
them to purging; and if a lamb commences 
to purge soon after being taken from the 
mother, it seldom ever recovers from it.” 





—Over 17,000 persons visited the Great Eastern in 
one da last week. 
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; ‘The Crossing of Sheep. 


Eprror Micutcan Farmer:—It is not my 


purpose to enter into a controversy with Mr 
©. H. Rockwood, nor any one else respect 


ing the merits of different breeds of sheep; 
but an insinuation iv his letter, that my for- 
mer communication was calculated to “ mis- 
leaa” th2 public, requires a little notice at 
If Mr. R. will again read my ar- 
ticle, he will find that I do not recommend the 


my hands. 


crossing of Southdown bucks on Spanish 
ewes in order to increase either the quantity 
or quality of wool. I am not quite so green 
asthat. I simply stated, that I was well con- 


vinced, where mutton was so much of an ob- 


ject as it is here, either the full blooded South 
down, er a cross between them and the Span- 
ish Merino was the most profitable sheep we 
could raise; and I have seen nething to con- 
vince me tothe contrary yet. If Mr. R. is 
convinced that tte Spanish Merino is the 
most profitable breed of sheep. So mote it 
be; if Mr. Thompson is convinced that the 
French Merino is the most profitable, so mote 
it be. I shall not quarrel with either of them 
for expressing their conviction. Let us give 
facts and figures, with a reason for the “ faith 
that is in us,” and then let the public judge 
for themselves. This we can do without any 
improper insinuations. My object in giving 
the weight of each fleece shorn from my year- 
lings, was to show that a cross blood would 
yield a pretty good fleece and not to boast of 
heavy fleeces, “ hard to beat.” I have long 
since learned that it is useless to boast of 
raising the largest calf, the fattest hog, or the 
heaviest fleece; for, forthwith, some ore will 
out do you in all these particulars. Iam well 
aware, that my yearlings obtained their 
heavy, compact fleeces from their Spanish 
mothers; and I am also aware that they got 
their large, plump, heavy carcasses from their 
Sout down father. I fully agree with Mr. R. 
that if wool alone was my object, I would 
breed the Spanish Merino; if mutton solely 
was my object, I would breed, either the 
Southdowns, Leicesters, or Cotswolds. If, 
however, the object 1s to combine the wool 
producing and the mutton producing quali. 
ties in the same animal, then I would cross 
the Southdown with the Spanish; for, expe- 
rience teaches me,—theories to the contrary, 
notwithstanding,—that this cross of a larger 
breed on a smaller, produces a progeny that 
are perfectly healthy and hardy, that mature 
early, will shear, on an average, five pounds 
of clean washed wool of fair quality, and bring 
for mutton, at three and four months old, 
$1.60 to $2 each; and at one year old, from 
$3 to $5 each without the fleece. I regret 
now, that I did not weigh my yearlings at the 
time of shearing; but “am well convinced” 
that from a comparison with their sive, which 
weighed 215 pounds, they would have weigh- 
ed from 100 to 150 pounds each. 

I fully endorse ‘all. Mr. R. has said about 
the management of sheep, and from experi- 
ence, would recommend every one having the 
care of sheep, to “go and do likewise.” 


Mr. R. may have seen the folly of crossing 
a large breed of animals on a smaller, but the 
experience of many of us about here has not 
yet taught us this folly. What says F. E 
Eldred and some others about crossing a large 
breed of sheep on a smaller? 


Respectfully, 
J. 8. TIBBITS, 
Livonia, July 30, 1860. 





Cheviot Sheep. 


The first direct mention of Cheviot sheep 
occurs in 1272 when large tracts.of the Che- 
viot hills are described as covcred with sinall, 
but very hardy race of sheep; and in 1792 


they are noted as being without horns, of 


open countenance, lively eyes, long bodies, 
thin in chine aud breast, clean and fine-boned 


legs, and yielding fleeces varying in weight 


from 24 to 34 pounds. , Snow-storms often 


perilled all the sheep on the Cheviot range of 
p@stures; one storm is reported as having 
caused a loss of ninety per cent. on many 


farms; another noted as the 13 days’ dritt, 


swept away 75 per cent., and no bill farmer of 
1794 will ever forget the drifty Saturday — 
The Cheviot race of sheep, in a national point 


of view, excceed all other breeds in economi 


cal importance, for there is no ground to be- 
lieve that any other race of sheep known 
would yield as valuable an amount of pro- 
duce on the Cheviot range of pasture. In 
no other country are such stormy hill pastures 


stocked with sheep in winter; and our natu 


ralists assert that no wild sheep known could 
exist if exposed to similar inclemencies as 


the Cheviot sheep will bear with complacency 


they possess the necessary requisites of hard. 
ness and activity, and grow heavy fleeces of 


a fine close fibre, equally efficacious in resist 


ing acold raid. They combine allthe indenen- 


dence of a mountain race, with much of the 
docility and grazing qualities of the low- 
ground races; they form the connecting link 
between our greatest altitudes and our low 
pastures, ersily edapting themselves to either, 
and have always formed ap attractive stock 
for annually supplying our richest grazing 
pastures. Théy evince great attachment to 
the locality in which they are reared, and, 
when the ground is covered with snow, they 
are indefatigable in scraping to the grass or 
heath; they are often buried under the snow 
without sustaining any serious injury, and one 
case is on record of one being under snow 33 
days, and, although unable to move when dis- 
covered, it survived and recovered its strength 

They possess great powers of adaptation, and 
two or three generations suffice to acclimate 
trem to almost any «xtreme of temperature, 
altitude, or humidity. The principal point 
in breeding is to produce such a type of stock 
as is most suitable to the climate and herbage 
and it is imperatively necessary to have sheep 
fully equal to the severities of the climate, 
aod of at least equal hardiness to their pas- 
turage; and, where a breeder keeps these 
points steadily in view, and avoids any impu- 
tity of blood, 1 mean that serious deteriora- 
tion will not asssail such flocks. An erdina 

ry Cheviot ram should have his fore and hind 
quarters of weight; fillets, haunches, and eis 

ils wide ; ribs spiinging horizontally from back 
and falling deep down at sides ; shoulders well 
slanted, free in motion, fine at top, and rising 
about half an inch higher than the back; 
neck springing up from shoulders and fully 

incorporated with their rise; head easily set 
on, level on crown, and covered with hair ; 
ears rather pointed forward, well closed, thin, 
free from redness, and well crowned with fine 
hair; they should be about four inches long 
and no more than five inches apart, any ten- 
dency to fatness or to droop being very ob- 

jectionable. Eyes large and mild, but full 

of life; eyebrows very slightly elevated, and 

about five inches across; nostril bone strong 

with an elevated ridge; the nostrils being 

black, full, and square with muzzle; cheeks 

fine, and covered with fine hair, of an equal 

length; under jaws about nineteen inches 

long, clean, well spread, free from loose flesh 

underneath, with the front projecting some- 

thing like a chin ; lips full and awelling from 

jaws; the muscles should quickly expand 

from the head to tha shoulders and breast; 
bosom to project before shoulders, with bris- 

ket broad and deep; fore legs fine between 
knee and ankle, avkles clean, and hoofs black. 
He should be straight from the shoulders to 
the tail, which should hang down perpendicu 

larly, and be flat in appearance ; long from 

launch to eisil; flanks well down; chighs 
deep, short twist, with finely-turned hocks, 
slightly projecting; hind legs should have 
clean muscles and be free from coarse hair, 
they should be flat in appearance, and stand 
os near perpendicu'ar as possible. Wool 
should be quite free from hair, aud uniform in 
quality ; except a little coarse on the hips and 
tail; its lineaments should be soft, long. and 
tenuous, each filament being thickly set with 
small fibres; it should come up to the ears, 
extexd one iuch on the jaws, hang over the 
knees, and leave no bare flanks visible. An 
ordinary ram should be strong in all his 
points, but equal y free from coarseness or 
fineness, and should stand about seven hands 
high. Cheviot sheep are reared on hill pas- 
tures through a regular rotation of classes 
and ages, and then scld to those whose pas. 
turage enables them to complete them for the 
shambles, and much discernment is exercised 
by the skillful grazier in selecting stock from 
a hill most suitable for his pasturage. Moun- 
tain steep reared on keath and bent do not 
suit low pastures with rich, broad grasses as 
well as similar sheep from a mountain pasture 
of broad grasses, and sheep from a hill of this 
latter description would disappoint a grazier, 
if put on a low pasturage where the grasses 
are short and fine. The prices of top wedder 
lambs, during the last 30 years, bave ranged 
from 6s to 15s, exhibiting and average of 9s 
6d each, Draft ewes, during the same period 
have varied from 12s to 283, averaging about 
19s 6d per head; wool always forms a large 
item in the produce of a Cheviot stock.— 
Their wool appears to have been produced by 
a sedulous cultivation persevered in over many 
centuries; the highest attainment being a 
long, fine filament, thickly set, closely serra- 
ted, and a total freedom from either long or 
short hair. Wool is a slow conductor of heat, 
and the more numerous tho serrations on 
each filament, the more effectually can it re- 
sist cold wind, and rain; and it is to the pos- 
session of these qualities, in a superior de- 
i] gree, that pure-bred Cheviot sheep evince 
their superior hardiness over every other 


race of sheep known. A regular Cheviot 
flock should yield en average of 3 pounds to 
4 pounds per fleece of white-washed wool, 





tke price of which has varied from 16 to 42c 
per pound during the last 30 years, and has 
averaged about 28 cts. per pound. 








Salt and its Properties as manure. 


Professor Johnson of Yale Colleges has 
furnished for Olcott's Report of the Yale Lec- 
tures the following summary of what is known 
concerning the influence of salt upon land 
and crops, when used as a fertllizer; and it 
may furnish to some of our readers the bosis 
on which they may make a trial of the arti- 
cle. There are many who use it in their 
orchards, and some who try it with special 
crops, but in this State it has been used by 
but very few persons, As we are now likely 
to have a ch2ap supply of this article; and as 
there will unquestionably be large quantities 
of the refuse article that may be obtained by 
and bye at low rates, we mean to keep the 
subjeet before our agricultural friends, and 
hence we give them this dose at the present 
time, hoping that a few may try the article 
with the crops of the coming season, and re- 
port to us, what they may observe as the re 
sults. Perhaps it may be found that the 
farmers of this State may be as much benefit- 
ed by the salt manufacturies as the plaster 
works. The summary of Professor Johnson 
is as follows: 

The action of a salt fertilizer, has long been 
a matter of uncertainty and dispute among 
agriculturists. In many cases it has been re 
ported to be extremely useful, in many more 
to be entirely valueless, and in some positive- 
ly disastrous. 

We have no reason to disbelieve the testi 

mony that has been offered at various times, 
and from a wide range of experimenters, al 

though it is so contradictory in its character. 
If the various statements concerning the 
use of salt as a fertilizer are true, the impor- 
tant question arises, how are we to know 
when it will be useful, and when otherwise? 
This question can only be answered by the 
repetition of experiments, which must be 
made under a great variety of circumstances, 
and under conditions that are accurately 
known and defined. 

In conducting such an inquiry, it is of the 
first importance to gather from the existing 
stock of experience, all the facts which throw 
any light either upon the question itself, or 
upon the methods of investigating it. 

Under the conviction that a multitude of 
careful trials may be instituted among our 
farmers, with the prospect of explaining the 
contradictions of former experience, or at 
least of revealing the valuable fact that salt 
is capable of doing the agriculturist great 
service in many localities where it has not yet 
been tried, and also of contributing to the 
education of the public in the objects and 
methods of experimental agriculture, we have 
drawn up from various sources the facts, as- 
sertions and probabilities which may serve as 
guides in attempting the solution of this 
problem. 

1. We know that the constituents of com- 
mon salt (chlorine and sodium) are unfailing 
ingredients of all agricultural plants, although 
they exist ia vegetation in very variable, usu 
ally quite small amount. 

2. We know that in many instances (per- 
haps in all where this subject has been accur- 
ately studied) the use of salt asa manure has 
increased (often doubled) the amount ef aalt 
in the crop. 

3. We know that crops having large foliage 
contain (and require?) more salt than thuse 
of the small leaved and few-leaved kinds. 

4, It is said that tobacco is largely increas 
ed in quantity, but injured in quality, by 
applying salt as a manure. ~ The same is said 
of sugar plants. 

5. It is probable that the white beet, man- 
gel wurtzel and carrot, among field crops, (as 
is certain of asparagus in the garden,) being 
originally marine crops, and will admit of 
larger applications, other things being equal. 

6. We know that many soils. near saline 
springs, (or reclaimed from salt marshes,) 
naturally contain as much or more salt than 
is needful for the growth of agricultural 
plants. 

7. We know that in many regions (those 
exposed to prevailing and especially stormy 
winds from the ocean,) the soil annually re- 
ceives from spray and rain more salt than is 
annually removed by crops: 

8. We know that salt is most often injuri- 
ous in dry seasons, or on dry soils, 

9 Itis probable that the positively injuri. 
ous effects of salt are chiefly due to its being 
applied in too large quantity; for 

10. We know that a strong solution of salt 
hinders the germination of seeds, and destroys 
the life of the growing plant (marine plants 
of course excepted.) 

11. We know (from the recent experiments 





of Sachs and Knop in Saxony,) that a weak 


solution of salt hinders (by one half or more) 
the transpiration of water through the plant; 
therefore, 

12. It is probable that a little salt has the 
effect to keep the soil more humid, and thus 
tends to counteract drouth; and, 

13. Itis probable that a little salt, by 
hindering excessive transpiration, (and too 
rapid growth?) causes the cellular tissue of 
the plant to develop in a firmer, healthier 
manner than it might otherwise do; and thus 
may be explained, 

14. The assertion that a bushel or two of salt 
per acre on grain crops prevents falling (lay- 
ing or lodging) of the straw. 

15. It is, however, the experience of Girar. 
din, Fauchet, and Dubreuil, that large doses 
(more than 370 pounds per acre) increase the 
straw rather than the grain, and make the 
crop lodge on soil that has been dunged. 

16. It is said that the small applications 
of salt make the straw of the grains brighter, 
and prevent rust. 

17. It issaid that large applications delay 
the ripening of the grain. 

18. It is said that salt preve~ ts potato rot 
(by delaying the sprouting and blossoming of 
the plant, so that the critical period of its 
life is brought after the hot fogs and rains 
of late sammer?) 

19. We know, from many trials, (those of 
Kuhlmann, and recent ones of Liebig,) that 
salt often remarkably heightens the effect of 
other powerful manures. 

20. We know (from the study of Way and 
Eichhorn) that salt is able to displace potash, 
ammonia, and lime from insoluble combina- 
tions of these bodies,—combinations such as, 
in all probability, exist in the soil, There- 
fore, and because 

21. We know that salt increases the pow- 
er of water to dissolve the phosphates of 
lire, magnesia, &c. 

22. It is probable that its use may, on cer- 
tain soils, be equivalent to an application of 
these bodies, by rendering the stores of them 
already existing in the soil available to crops 

23. it is probable that salt is sometimes 
advantageous, not so much as a fertilizer, as 
by destroying worms and the larve of in- 
sects. 

24. It is certain that fields well manured 
with stable or yard manure, made from cattle 
that are supplied with all the salt they desire, 
thus receive more salt than is removed from 
them in ordinary culture. 

25. It is probable that thorough-drained 
fields will be more benefitted by (and require 
more?) salt, than undrained fields of similar 
soil. 

26. It is a matter of experience, that while 
500 to 600, or even 800 pounds of salt may 
be applied per acre before the seed, without 
injury, (in moist climate or wet season,) not 
more than 200 pounds per acre should be 
put directly on the growing crop. 

Any one may easily select for himself from 
the foregoing some one or more points that 
it is desirable to test in his own locality, and 
will also readily gather the most important 
circumstances that need to be regarded in car 
rying out an experiment to a good result. 

We add, however, the following suggere 
tions as to the manner of making experie 
ments: 

I. Every experiment should furnish means 
of comparison with some standard. If, for 
example, it is sought to ascertain whether 
salt increases a crop on a given soil, not only 
should a portion of the crop and soil have 
salt applied to it, but another portion should 
be left without the application. If the ques 
tion is, is the straw strengthened, or the grain 
made heavier? then, obviously, opportunity 
must be given to observe how strong the 
straw is, or how heavy the grain is, when no 
salt has been used. 

II. The plots of ground should not usually 
consist in a strip a few feet wida, or in a few 
rows of the crop, but in a nearly square sur- 
face, so as to have as little edge to the piece 
as possible, for the roots of plants often ex- 
tend several feet beyond ordinary dividing 
lines, if the soil be grateful to them. 

III. The experimental ground should be 
as uniform as possible in quality of soil, in 
tillage, dunging, and exposure, ard should all 
aave had the same treatment as regards 
cropping and manuring for several years pre- 
vious to the trial, 

IV. The plot should be of good size, at 
least one-eighth, preferable one fourth of an 
acre. . 

V. “Everything should be done by weight 
and measure;” guesswork is worse than use- 
less. Let the plot be accurately measured, 
not “ paced off.” Let the materials added, 
and the crop removed, be carefully weighed, 
and not “estimated by the eye.” 

VI. Every care should be used to observe 
and record, with fulness and accuracy, the 





character, exposure, present condition and 








previous management of the soil. The cli- 
mate and weather, the development of the 
crop in all its parts, and in all stages of its 
growth, and generally, all facts bearing on 


the experiment, should be taken into the ac- 
count. 





French Sheep, 


A correspondent of the Worth British Ag- 
riculturist, reporting upon the great exhibi- 
tion which has lately taken place at Paris of 
live stock of all kinds, makes the following 
remarks relative to French sheep, and how 
they are kept, which will explain what we 
have so often said that the French sheep were 
brought to their size and perfection by a 
system of handling and care such as could 
not be afforded them in this country. He 
says: 

“In France sheep do not occupy the same 
prominent place asin England. The favorite 
breeds are fattened with difficulty, and mut- 
ton is less an article of food in France than 
in England.. The chief study is to possess 
sheep which yield fine wools, while in England 
the principal aim is to breed sheep which will 
produce heavy fleeces and good weights of 
mutton in the shortest period—those of supee 
rior quality, and with the least expenditure 
of food. The value of the fleece falls little, 
if any,short of that obtained from the French 
breeds—the increase in the weight of fleece 
compensating for the higher rates per pound 
obtained for the finer wools. It may be exe 
pected that with the progresss of more en- 
lightcned opinions, the French agriculturist 
will study to combine early maturity and rap- 
id fattening with fineness of fleece—mutton 
producers taking the place of wool produ- 
cers, or rather sheep combining both qualities 
in the most profitable forms. 

“The Merino and Metz Merino are the 
most generally esteemed breeds in France, 
Requiring to be carefully protected against 
dampness, they are fed principally by hand. 
Housed during night, and also during rain 
and hot sunshine, the Merino is more depene 
dent upon the care of the shepherd than any 
of the British breeds which are never housed, 
and are seldom hand-fed, except in occasional 
cases, sow storms, or when being fattened for 
the market. 

“ The show of sheep was not so extensive 
as we expected, nor were the various French 
breeds allrepresented. There were 187 pens 
of Merinoes and Metz-Merinoes, This col- 
lection was generally superior, but as the 
great majority were shown in the wool, it 
was difficult to determine the condition as to 
fatness. The size and general outlines show- 
ed that size and symmetry of form are ele- 
ments which are deemed of importance in 
breeding Mcrinoes. The class for long woo'- 
led sheep comprised 31 pens—Leicester, Cots- 
wold, Lincoln. and German, ‘rhe Leicester 
was the best represented breed. In the cless 
for shortwooled sheep, there were 78 pens.— 
The Southdowns occupied the first place as 
to numbers and quality. The color of the 
faces ‘and legs of several sheep was of a 
lighter shade than that esteemed by judges in 
England. This lightness of color did not ap- 


pear to weigh with the jury in determining 
the awards. The Mauchamp breed, repre- 
sented hy seven animals, is celebrated for the 
fineness of the fleoce, but is unsuitable for 
the production of mutton. Charmoise num- 
bered 21 pens. This breed, created by cross- 
ing several breeds, resembles the Leicester 
in form, also ia the character of the wool.— 
One pen of Berbarine was present; small and 
stunted in size. Aigerian sheep, three pens; 
faces of a brown hue; the body small and 
fleece rough. ‘Thesheep in the North of Af- 
rica must undergo many hardships. Hot 
summers and cold winteis are not favorable 
to the development of the sheep. The seo- 
tion for “ various breeds,” numbering 43 pens, 
contained little to commend, with the excep- 
tion of a sheep from the South of Russia of 
great size, with the fatty deposit of the tail so 
developed as to weigh as much as a small 
sheep. ‘The majority of the animals were of 
small size, and lank sided. Crosses, 58 pens, 
were an interesting section, chiefly from show- 
ing the predominating qualities of the South. 
down in the animals got by Southdown tups. 
The Cotsweld aud Leicester cross produced 
larger sheep, but these breeds do not appear 
to be so well adapted for France for crossing 
with the native breeds as the Southdowns. 

“ There were several pens filled with sheep 
from the Imperial farms. The Merino-Cham- 
penois from the farms of Chalons. South: 
downs from Fouilleuse and Vincennes; Me- 
rinoes from Rambouillet, and a pen of the small 
breed of Sologuetes from one of the Sologne 
farws. 

“The sheep were not viewed with the same 
interest as the cattle, horses, and poultry. It 
is perhaps evidence that the French agricul- 
turis! is not disposed to regard sheep as “ the 
animal with the golden foot.” But it may be 
expected that with the high prices of wool 
and the increased demand for mutton more 
attention will be bestowed upon the raising 
and feeding of sheep in france. Small hold- 
ings, with the system of housing the sheep, 
will in part explain why sheep are now the 
most generally kept of the domestic animals.” 
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Ghe Garden & Orchard, 


Notes on Fruits in Season. 








Summer fruits bave matured, this season, 
about three weeks earlier than last year, in 
this region; and, although the trees yield a 
heavier crop, the fruits are smaller and, in 
many cases, less fair. 

Carolina June, which, last year, was very 
large and perfectly fair, is producing a heavy 
crop, but without a perfect specimen in the 
entire lot. In flavor, it is unsurpased in its 
season; ripeps with early harvest or a little 
before. 

Sine Qua Non, is charged, by tho books, 
with unproductiveness, but judging from the 
writer’s experience, with trees now of large 
size, the charge is groundless. It proves to 
be very . productive, always fair and of fine 
size. From its mildnesg and juiciness, as 
well as its exceeding tenderness it is very 
desirable as an amateur fruit, but unfitted for 
transportation to market, It is now just ma- 
turing. 

Summer Rose may be placed in the same 
category as the preceding, as it is equally 
prolific, juicy, tender, and mild. It is, withal, 
a very beautiful, waxen fruit, of hardly medi- 
um size. Ripens with the preceding. 

Primate is a fruit that has only recently 
attracted attention, and is believed to be but 
little disseminated in this State. Premature 
specimens are now just ripening. It is ame- 
dium sized, greenish yellow fruit, with a 
faint bluish on the exposed side. Form 
roundish, inclining to conical; ribbed. Very 
tender, high-flavored, sprightly and pleasant 
The tree is a fine grower, and, should it prove 
a good bearer, it may be desirable as a mar- 
ket fruit, although it is so tender as to re 
quire great care in handling and transporta- 
tion. 

This variety is said to come, originally, 
from New Jersey, (see Farmers Companion, 
vol. Ist, page 51,) and, to have been introda- 
ced into this State by Mr. Lyman Tubbs, 
formerly of Benton, New York, and more re- 
cently of Kalamazoo county, Michigan. 

Currants and Raspberries are now out of 
season, and Blackberries are ripening. 

Lawtons are displaying a five crop of large 
luscious looking berries; and, to those who 
cultivate only city gardens, and are cut ofi 
from the supply always offered by our hedges 
and fence corners, they will, doubtless, be 
found an acquisition, as well as to those who 
eater for the market; but they are so slow in 
acquiring the necessary sweetness even after 
they are fully colored, that they will hardly 
become a favorite in the farmer's garden, 
where, between, birds und poultry, they will 
be very liable to disappear before they be- 
come sufliciently matured to fit the taste of 
uufeathered bipeds. Plants are not unfre- 
quently met with, growing wild which very 
nearly approach this in size and quality, and 
which are less liable to the above mentioned 
objection. 


Plymouth, July 30th, 1860. 


T. T. LYON. 





A Large and Productive Grape Vine— 
Advice to Tree Buyers. 


Mr. FarMeR—One day last week I was 
passing along one of the business streets of 
Grand Rapids when I was accosted by the fa 
miliar voice of one of our citizens, and know- 
ing I take some interest in fruit culture, he says 
*: Mr, E. I’ve got a fine show up at my house,” 

*Tiudeed, and what is it?” 

“ An Isabella grape vine,” he said. So I 
went up to his house, and surely there was 
a sight. 

The house is of brick, and at the south- 
east corner the vine was planted eight years 
since. Four years ago it was killed by the 
hard winter, and the present growth is con- 
sequently but four years old. The entire 
south end is used in training it. Last year, 
about eight bushels were taken from it, and 
the present season will yield not less than 
twelve bushels. It is worth going ten miles 
to see. 

I presume there are many its equal and 
some better. But it is the finest thing of 
the sort in my acquaintance. Still nothing 
more than most men may possess. This vine 
was planted where an old cistern once was, 
which accounts in a great degree for its 
growth, 

Whoever is acquainted throughout the set- 
tled portion of the lower peninsula of this 
State must be satisfied that any one owning 
an acre of landin almost any location may 
not want for fruit, if he has a disposition to 
cultivate it. 

I had a good opportunity to observe the 
advantages of this State over those of Wis 
consin and Illinois in a recent trip. The 
great lack there is, fruit, water and timber.— 








How men can be content to live there on 
those bleak monotonous prairies passes my 
understanding, when Michigan and Indiana 
lie so near. There is nothing that is grown 
in this latitude, but what is produced easily 
in our State. 

And Michigan is to be the fruit growing 
State of the Union, and no mistake. Its 
perfect adaptation and the thousands of trees 
yearly planted show it. 

But, one thing let us change; and that is, 
the buying trees of tree peddlers, What in 
the name of common sense is it done for? No 
one lives out of reach of a tolerable good 
nursery; where trees are bought at less price 
and better than those usually sold b7 those 
irresponsible itinerants. 

Let us patronise home nurseries by all 
means. 

I know of good, substantial, honest nurse- 
rymen, who are starvea out by eastern con- 
cerns, and that too by their nearest neigh- 
bors, where “eastern” trees now are dead 
from their long journey, and exposure, and all 
for a love of being humbugged. It needs no 
acquirement to show that trees dug to-day 
and set to-morrow are better than to trans- 
port them one thousand miles. 

It does seem thut this matter looks plain 
enough and has been sufficiently ventillated 
in the papers to be heeded. Shall wa do it? 

WALKER. 


New Apples of 1859-1860. 


Wm. P. Sheppard has published a very 
useful hand-book for gardeners, entitled Hand 
Book or Annual Record of Agriculture and 
Horticultural Statistics. The compilation is 
a useful one, got up somewhat in the style of 
the French Bon Jardiniere. It gives a list 
of the new vegetable productions which have 
appeared during the year, and thus forms a 
very useful record for gardeners and ama- 
teurs. We extract from it the following list 
of apples as those which have been brought 
before the public by printed notices during 
1859 and 1860. We have noticed this work 
at more length in an other place: 

Baker. Descrived in the Maine Farmer 
as a very Vigorous tree, spreading and an 
abundant bearer; fruit large, oblate, some- 
times globular, approaching to conic; skin 
yellowish, mostly shaded with red, striped 
with crimson; stalk short and stout, inserted 
in a regular cavity of medium depth; calyx 
small and closed, set in a shallow basin; flesh 
yellowish, often tinged with crimson near the 
skin; very tender; middling juicy, with a sub 
acid pleasant flavor. Sept. to Feb. and often 
keeps till April— Gard, Mon. 

Claude. A new English variety, reported 
upon by the British Pomological Society, as 
worthy of extensivo cultivation. Fruit ob- 
late, generally irregular in form; greatest 
diameter, from apex to base, two and one- 
half inches; transversely, three inches; eye 
smooth, clean wax like: stalk medium length 
and thickness, deeply inserted; color green- 
jsh-yellow, irregularly flecked wit! mizute 
specks of russet, rosy scarlet on sunny side, 
ond semi transparent; flesh firm and juicy; 
flavor rich aud sugary. Said to keep till 
May —Gard. Mon. 

Duke of Devonshire. An English variety 
of recent introduction. Size medium; round- 
ish ovate; skin of a uniform lemon-yellow 
color, with a dull red cheek, and veined with 
russet over the surface; eye large and open, 
set in a wide, deep basin; stalk short; flesh 
yellowish, crisp, and very juicy, rich and su 
gary with a fine aroma. In use from Feb. 
till May. 

Gruver’s Early. A Pennsylvania apple, 
originally in Springfield Township. Skin 
greenish-white on the sunny side, having a 
beautiful blush tint, and usually covered with 
deep rosy streaks; flesh white, fine grained, 





mealy, and of good flavor. August.—Gard. 
Mon. 
Hicks. A Long Island vaiiety. Fruit 


large, roundish oblong, flattened on the crown; 
skin, when ripe, fine yellowish green, frequent- 
tly striped with crimson on the sunny side; 
calyx coarse, in a wide plaited basin; stalk 
three-quarters of an inch long, not projecting 
above the fruit; flesh yellowish white, coarse, 
sweet, mellow, and rather dry. Apparently 
an excellent market fruit.— Gard. Mon, 

Lodgemore Nonpareil (Clissold’s Seed- 
ling). Another English variety, of recent 
introduction. Reinette-shaped, medium size; 
skin of a deep golden-yellow color, flecked 
with minute grey dots, and with a blush of 
red on one side. Eye slightly closed, set in 
a narrow saucer-like depression; stalk one- 
fourth inch long, deeply inserted; flesh yellow 
ish, firm, crish, and juicy; rich and sugary, 
with a fine aroma. Keeps till the end of May 
and the beginning of June. 

Schell. Originated in Hardy County, Vir- 
ginia. Fruit large and beautiful, round, and 


a little feathered at the poles, of a bright 
yellow color; flesh fine gold color, rich in fla. 
vor, slightly acid, and very juicy; has no su- 
perior, as an eating apple, when fully ripe.— 
Sefton, middle or latter part of August.— 
Gard. Mon. 

Susan’s Spice. Said to be a seedling of 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania, ¥ruit me 
dium, compressed; stalk about half an inch 
long, in a deep cavity; skin thin, smooth and 
glossy, light crimson on one side, deep crim 
son on the other, flecked with fawn colored 
dots on the sunny side; calyx small, set in a 
regular, smooth, and shaliow basin; flesh yel- 
lowish white; stained occasionally with red, 
mellow and juicy, with a very pleasant aro- 
matic flavor. Season, last of October. Proe 
nounced one of the handsomest, and best ap- 
ples of its season—Gard. Mon. 





Collection and Preservation of Plants. 


So numerous are the suggestions that have 
been made, and diverse the processes recom- 
mended to be pursued in the preservation of 
plants by different botanists, that it will be 
quite impossible for us, with the small space 
that we have at our disposal, to do more than 
givea brief outline of such a mode of p:o. 
cedure as we think to be the most simple and 
generally successful. It is not possible to 
lay down any process adapted for the treat- 
ment of al! plants; the colors of some are so 
fugitive that it is impossible to preserve them 
by the ordinary mode of procedure, and 
practice alone will render the collector fa.ni- 
liar with the best methods to adopt in such 
cases. The following materials aod instru 
ments will be found uecessary to any one con 
templating the collection of an herbarium — 
A vasculum, trowel or digger, field-book, dry- 
ing paper, a lancet-pointed knife, a forceps, 
and a lens, or small microscope; the latter of 
which we have found to be the most conven- 
ient. It consists of a lens, to which is at 
tached a brass ledge; along which, by means 
of a screw, a moveable button traverses; 
through this button the forceps holding the 
object is inserted. It possesses the advantage 
of keeping tbe object stationary whilst under 
examination, and admits of the employment 
of a better light. The following description 
of these articles is taken from the excellent 
Manual by Professor Balfour: 

The Vasculum is a japanned tin box, 
which should be of such a length as to re- 
ceive a plant the full size of the herbarium 
paper: it ought to be convex on both sides; 
its capacity may vary according to the fancy 
of the collector, but one about 20 inches 
long, by eight or nine inches wide, and five 
deep, will not be found too large: it should 
be furnished with a handle at one end, and 
a couple of rings, through which a leather 
strap can pass to attach it to the should- 
ers; the lid should be large and fasten with 
a little catch. 

The Trowel, or Digger, should be about 
seven or eight inches long; the spud two 
and one-half inches long, two and one half 
inches wide at the top, narrowing gradually 
to two inches at the bottom. It should be 
provided with a leather sheath, fastened to 
the waist by a strap, and the trowel also at- 
tached by a long string. 

The Field-book is intended to press such 
specimens as will not carry home without 
undergoing injury. Its outer cover may be 
formed of two very thin boards, and secured 
by straps so as to give pressure. It should 
be enclosed in an cilskin case to protect 
from wet; and may be carried in the pocket, 
or attached to the neck by a string. 

Drying Paper.—We have found Benth- 
all’s paper to be excellent for this purpose, 
and always employ it. A sufficient stock 
should be provided, so as to have one set 
of papers drying whilst the rest are in use. 
A convenient size for general purposes is 
about eighteen or twenty inches long, and 
eleven or twelve broad. It is as well, how- 
ever, to be provided with more than one 
size. 

Ths Wooden Boards should be the exact 
size of the paper; twelve should be three- 
eighths of an inch thick, and two, which are 
to be employed on the outside, three fourths 
of aninch. Some prefer sheets of tin to the 
use of boards on the inside, and they are 
certainly lighter and more convenient for 
carrying when on an excursion. 

THe CoLiection should always be perform- 
ed during fine, dry weather, as plants never 
keep well when collected wet with either rain 
or dew. When practicable the entire plant 
should be collected, and the roots be careful- 
ly washed to remove any dirt that may ad- 
hore to them, and then dried. In cases where 
the entire plant is too large for collection, 
such portions as best illustrate its generic 
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aud specific characters should be gathered. 
In most cases it is necessary to have specimens 





of both flowers and fruit, particularly in the 
orders Leguminose, Umbelliferse, Composite, 
and others, In cases where the flowers ap- 
pear before the leaves, it wiil be necessary 
to preserve the young twigs bearing the ful 
ly developed leaves as well as the flowers; 
and when the sexes exist in separate flowers, 
both male and female flowers shoul1 be col- 
lected. When bulbs or tubes abound in 
mucilaginous matter, it will be found advan 
tageous to enclose them in a little paper so 
as to keep the drying paper free from dirt. — 
In the collection of ferns two fronds should 
be selected—one to exhibit the under surface 
with the reproductive organs, and the other 
to show the upper surface; a portion of the 
rhizome should also be preserved. Grasses 
and sedges are generally easy of preserva- 
tion; the gutire plant should be collected, and 
when it exceeds the length of the paper it 
may be bent and rebent without injury. If 
on returning from an excursion, circum- 
stances do not admit of immediate pressing, 
avoid putting the plants in water, they will 
keep much better in the vasculum; and 
should the weather be dry and sultry, they 
may be sprinkled with a small quantity of 
water. When portions of shrubs, or plants 
of woody texture, are required to be pre- 
served, the bark should be slit up and the 
woody portion removed. 

THE Pressina.—lIn reference to the beet 
means of effecting this branch of the process, 
the greatest difference of opinion exists. — 
Balfour says the pressure ought not to be 
less than one hundred pounds, and recom- 
mends the use of heavy weights to effect it. 
He also suggest the use of a rope tightened 
by a rack-pin instead of leather straps, at- 
tached to the boards used as a press when on 
excursion, as in case of an accident the straps 
may be difficult of replacement. Withering 
considers the pressure should }e gradual, and 
this accords with our ownexperience. Some 
make use of a press, and obtain the requisite 
degree of pressure by the employment of 
screws and wedges; others adopt the more 
simple contrivance of a flat board and some 
books, which we have found to answer very 
well. We have even heard of a gentleman 
acting the part of a press himself, by re- 
posing at night on the plants he had collect- 
ed during the day. 

In our opinion, one of the simplest and 
best methods consists in the use of a box ex- 
actly the same size as the paper and board 
employed; the requisite degree of pressure 
being obtained by the gradual addition of 
pebbles or sand, and of these we have found 
the former to be the more convenient. 

ARRANGING AND Dryine.—First place a 
parcel of four sheets of the drying paper 
upon one of the two thicker boards; then 
take a sheet of the drying paper and lay it 
evenly upon it; and having selected a plant 
for preservation, place it on the inside of the 
tight-han ! sheet, and arrange the different 
parts of the plant so as to illustrate its princi- 
pal generic and specific characters, imitating 
as much as possible the natural appearance of 
the plant; as each part is arranged, retain it 
in its a:signed position by means of a smnall 
piece of paper about four inches square, 
upon which a small weight may be placed.— 
Having completed tho arrangement of the 
plant, remove the weights one by one, and 
allow the fly sheet to cover it; upon this 
place another parcel of four sheets, and pro- 
ceed as before to lay out another plant.— 
When as many as a dozen plants have been 
arranged in this manner, place one of tbe thin 
pieces of wood or tin upon them, and proceed 
as before until a sufficient number have been 
prepared for pressure; now place upon this 
one of the thick outer boards and the box 
containiog the pebbles, whic) should be ad- 
ded to from time to time that the pressure 
may be gradual. After twelve hours’ pres 
sure, remove each plant with the forceps to 
dry paper, and proceed in exactly the same 
manner as before described, taking care to 
open out all crumples and rectify previous 
mistakes, arranging the plant as much as 
practicable in imitation of Nature. After 
intervals of twelve hours the same process 
should be repeated, gradually increasing the 
pressure until the plants are dry, which will 
generally be the case in a week or ten days, 
but varies with different plants. Some will 
dry with only one or two changings, whilst 
others occupy a long time; and some, as Or- 
chids, Sedums, and Sempervivam, are exceed- 
ingly difficult to dry at a'l. To accomplish 
the drying of these heat is generally employ- 
ed; and they are submitted to a process of 
ironing with much success. Some speak very 
highly of this mode of proceeding in gener- 
al, being of opinion that it preserves the col- 
ors of the flowers bet'er than the ordinary 
process. From our own experience it seems 
higlily probable that different flowers require 
particular temperatures to succeed well in pre- 


serving their colors; and the method"of treat 
ment pecaliar to each case is only to be ac- 
quired by practical experience. Some suc- 
ceed in preserving the colors very well by the 
use of heated sand. 

PRESERVATION.—When the specimens have 
been sufficiently dried, they should be care- 
fully trans‘erred with the forceps to a sheet 
of good thick white paper, in which they 
may either be preserved loose, or fastened to 
the right-hand sheet of the paper by means 
of thread, g'ue, or gum. Of these we prefer 
the former, as the two latter are apt to at- 
tract insects, which will in a very short time 
completely destroy an herbarium; to guard 
against their attacks, itis as well to brush tle 
plants over with a spirituous solutien of bi- 
chloride of mercury, consisting of two dr. to 
the oz. Some prefer keeping the plant loose 
in the paper; they are certainly easy of ex- 
amination under these circumstances, The 
botanical name, natural order, habitat, and 
date of collection, together with any other 
note of interest, should be written on the 
right-hand corner of the inner side of the 
sheet. The natural order that generally suf 
fer most from the attacks of insects are Cruci- 
feree, Euphorbiacee, Gentianacez, Umbelli- 
fere, Salicacew, and Liliaces. Finally, hav- 
i g arranged the herbarium, it should be kept 
ina dry place, and frequently inspected.— 
The Chemist and Druggist. 





On Distinguishing Varieties of the Plum. 


In the transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of Paris’ a Monsieur Siegel has pub- 
lished an essay on the art of distinguishing 
the several varieties of the plum. He insists 
upon the great importance of the form, and 
other qualities of the stone of this fruit, and 
states the folowing points, which ought to 
be observed: 

1, The upper and lower edge of the stone 
is to be observed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the point is placed in the 
middle or one side, is long or short, blunt or 
pointed, prominent, and so on. 


2. On the dorsal side are three angles, one 
median, two lateral. Sometimes they are 
clearly separated, sometimes slightly elevated; 
in some varieties close together, in others as 
prominent and wide apart as in an Apricot.— 
The median angle is generally prominent, 
blunt or sharp, often broad towards the 
base. By the side of the two outer angles 
are two furrows of varying depth which are 
sometimes characteristic. 

3. Onthe opposite or ventral edge are two 
salient angles, sometimes oped, sometimes 
half closed, forming between them a furrow 
ia some instances narrow, in others broad, 
and of variable depth. The dorsal and 
ventral angles sometimes bend away near the 
top, or the bottom, or the middle. 

4. ‘lhe sides of the stone are either smooth 
or rough, convex or plane, or irregular in 
various ways; they cften have several pro- 
jecting angles at their base. 

5. As to its general form the stone may be 
round, oval, ovate, obloag, or lanceolate, near- 
ly straight or much curved or often widened, 
Its longest diameter may be next the top, the 
middle, or the base. 

5. Finally its size must be compared with 
that of the fruit; for we often find large 
plums with small stones, and the contrary.— 
Hence the relative portions of the two be- 
come important. 





How to Layer Roses, 


The season is approaching when those who 
have fine roses, and desire to add to their 
stock by layering should make their prepara- 
tions. Weneed notgay the soil in which 
layering is attempted should be very fine 
choice garden soil, a kind of half in half com. 
post of rich old leaf mold and turf loam 
slightly inclined to sand. We quote the fol- 
lowing directions, as being as good as any 
that can be found in the books: 

When Roses on their own roots are requir- 
ed in large-quantities, the way with nursery- 
men is to choose a piece of ground especially 
for that purpose, and on it to plant in wide 
rows the required sorts, and then to cat off 
the tops close to the ground in March. ‘The 
shoots that the roses send up are layered in 
autumo. When the season for this opere- 
tion has arrived, make a number of hooked 
pegs of sufficient length to hold the layer 
firmly down, then take hold of a shoot and 
trim off the lower leaves, if any are on it, 
and then with a sharp koife make a slit or 
tongue half way through the shoot. Put a 
piece of wood or a small stone in the slit to 
to keep it open, and then bend the shoot 
down to the soil, a thin layer of which hav- 
ing previously removed. When the shoot is 
so bont take a hooked peg and thrust it down 





into the soil, catching the shoot as it des- 
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cends. Then cut off the top of the layer 
and proceed to the next shoot till all round 
the plant are layered. Afterwards cover 
them all with fine soil an inch thick, and press 
it firmly down, If the weather is dry give a 
good watering, and so proceed till the whole 
nnomber are layered. They require no fur- 
ther care excepting weeding till the following 
autumn, when, if they are moderately root 
ed, they may be taken up and plan-¢ed in 
pursery rows for a year, and afterwards plant- 
ed in their final situation. Some kinds re- 
quire two years before they root well enough 
to be removed, and others, such as the Moss 
roses, cannot be increased by cuttings, and, 
therefore, layering must be resorted to, An 
amateur, however, need not resort to this 
wholesale mode of layering. They may 
adopt the same method of tongueing, hook- 
ing down, and covering with any single plant 
they may possess, using only such branches 
as may be near the ground, and allow these 
layers to remain two years before they take 
them away from the parent plant to trans- 
plant them where they are to grow and 
bloom. 
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What is Lager Beer? 


It has been claimed that this modern drink 
is not intoxicating, and is really less prejudi- 
cial to the community than ordinary ale or 
beer. An examination of its properties and a 
test of its qualities under the charge of the 
chemist dissipates this idea, and exposes the 
falsity of these pretensions. In fact it seems 
that lager beer is only made not intoxicating, 
when it is welldiluted with water, and we sup 
pose it is this fact which makes its sale so 
profitable. The Scientific American thus 
describes the claims this modern drink has 
upon the good sense of the community for 
its innocence and freedom from alcohol, and 
it will be seen that not only does it contain 
more alcohol than strong ale, but that it real- 
ly lacks all nourishing property which it is 
well known extract of malt possesses: 

“Beer and ale are the fermented extracts 
of malt, hops being added to give an agree 
able flavor. Malt is steeped and boiled in 
water, aud the infusion or solution is then 
fermented by the addition of yeast. The 
specific differences of the various beers and 
ales is due to the methods of making the 
malt and conducting the fermentation. The 
peculiarity of the lager bier process is that 
the fermentation is conducted at a very low 
temperature, and continued for a very long 
time, The chemical change in the ferment 
ation consists in the decomposition of the 
malt extract into carbonic acid gas and alco- 
hol; the malt extract d'sappears and alcohol 
takes its place. The lorger the fermentation 
continues the less will the beer be nourishing 
as food, and the more iatoxicating it will be as 
drink. By the conversion of grain into beer, 
its nutritive eubstance is mostly lost, being 
changed into alcohol and gas. Grain extract 
—even in the best shape, as gruel or porridge 
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g@- As this is the season when prepara- 
tions are being made to set out trees, we re- 
fer to the suggestions contained in the letter 
of our correspondent “ Walker,” as being very 
well worth attending to. 

7x The premium list of the State Agricul. 
tural Society has been distributed pretty ex- 
tensively, but as there are many whom it may 
not have reached, we would say that it will 
be sent to all who make application for it. 
gx Ww. Smith, the butcher, has recently 
procured from the stock of John Wentworth 
of Chicago, a pair of Suffolk pigs, a sow and 
boar, which are amongst the finest of that 
class of stock we have seen. The sow is par- 
ticularly fine, being very long bodied, fine 
boned, and remarkably handsome, 

Za We should be pleased to have the sec 
retaries of the several county societies trans 
mit us copies of their premium lists, with the 
date when the county fairs will be held, at the 
earliest date they can. We have many inqui 
ries from parties who wish to exhibit, and 
who are now making their arrangements. 
7a@- Oliver Newberry, one of the oldest res- 
idents, and the oldest merchant in Detroit, 
died on Monday last in the 71st year of his 
age. Mr. Newberry was long known as the 
admiral of the Lakes, and was always largely 
interested in the shipping business. No man 
more largely possessed the confidence of the 
whole community, which he had won by years 


—is not the most fit food for a hea’thy man; | of the highest integrity in dealing with every 


and to claim that beer is nourishing from its 
homesopathic dose of malt extract is ridicu- 


one. 
za It will be seen that Mr. Tibbits in this 


lous, Lager bier, on account of the long con | Farmer explains his position on the question 
tinued fermentation, contains less nutritive | of crossing sheep, and gives his reasons for 
matter and more alcohol than other beer or| his preference. When parties are so near a 


ale. A comparison of about twenty chemical 
analyses of lager and other beer show that, 


market, the value of mutton must centre into 
the question as to what a farmer shall breed, 


in lager beer, the alcohol is always in excess | and raise for market. 


over the malt extract, while in other beer the 
excess izin favor of the malt extract. In la 
ger the malt extraet does not reach five per 
cent., 80 that one would be obliged to drink 
two or three gallons in order to get from this 
villainous food such an amount as would be 
required if taken in a civilized way. Ale 
often contains a larger per centage of aloo- 
hol than lager, but the melt extract is still 
in excess unless the ale be very old. 

« Certain witnesses have testificd and courts 
have decided that lager is not intoxicating; 
but in view of the fact that a pint of lager 
contains as much alcohol as an ordinary 
glass of brandy, it might be suspected that 
those witnesses and courts had ‘been indulg- 
ing in lager just at the time they needed their 
sober judgment. Finally, it is claimed that 
lager is a pleasant bitter tonic, stomachic, 
anti dyspeptic, &c, But healthy men need 
no medicine; and a friend of ours. who prides 
himself on being an American, suggests that 
lager is too-tonic. 





Westward Sheep. 

It is noticed by the Chicago press, that 
6,000 sheep from the Kalamazoo region had 
arrived at ‘that city on their way to lowa,— 
The drain of sheep out of the State this year 
will be unusually large, and will tend to keep 
our own numbers low. 





—There is a good time in New York over the Japan- 
ese accounts. They have been rendered at $125,000, 
and cut down to $105,000. Now they are enjoined by 


L. 8. Chatfield. The appropriation made by the city | 


authorities was $30,000, 





The Kalamazoo National Exhibition. 


The preparations for the great national ex- 
hibition of horses at Kalamazoo are nearly 
completed, and this, the third show of the 
kind, promises to excell in interest any that 
has yet been held. In fact the managers are 
better prepared, by the experience which they 
have already had; and their grounds, fixtures 
and propery have had time to be more thor- 
oughly put inshape. The amount of premi 

ums offered this year reaches $4,000, and one 
ofthem reaches $1,000, which is to !»e given 
to the best trotting stallion, provided three 
bona fide entries be made by the first day of 
August. There are altogether thirty-two 
classes, which seem to be judiciously arranged. 
We learn that for the large premium Magna 
Charta has been entered, and that his owners 
are willing to add to the premium $1,000, if 
the owners of each of the horses that may be 
entered will also add to the premium the same 
amount. 

The several railroads of the State, and a 
number of those outside have agreed to af- 
ford every facility for the transportation of 
stock and visitors, We expect to see at Kal 
amazoo the finest show of horses that bas ev- 
er been got up in the western States; with 
probably the exception of the great St. Louis 
fair of last year. The President of the asso- 
ciation is the Hon. O. E. Stuart; Secretary, 
Geo, F. Kidder; Treasurer, W. C. Pattison; 
Marshal, E. O, Humphry. ‘I'he directors are 





—B. M. Austin, J. K. Ward, Jas. Henry, E. 

L. Goodridge, Jas. Walter, Alex. Cameron. 
The exhibition will be held this year on the 

11th, 12th, 13th and 14th of Septembere 





Political Summary. 





— The Republicans of Maryland are moving.— 
They have recently issuod through their State 
Central Committee, a brief but forcible address, 
and have nominated a ticket for Presidential elec- 
tors in favor of Lincoln and Hamlin. 

—John Hickman, the anti-Lecompton Demo 
cratic member of Congress from Westchester 
county, Pennsylvania, made a rasping speech in 
Philadelphia on the 24th of July. He reviewed 
the course of both Breckenridge and Douglas, and 
was particularly severe on the latter. 

—It is said that the Breckenridge men of Ken. 
tucky waver a little in their confidence of being 
able to carry that State. 

—Keitt, the pink of Southern chivalry, has pub- 
lished his manifesto on political matters. Itisa 
long letter, somewhat verbose, full of froth, and 
pointing directly to disunion as the only remedy, 
and as being that to which resort must be had if a 
Republican President should beelected. If the 
Union hangs on such a ridiculously slender thread 
as Mr. Keitt assumes it does, the quicker its 
strength is tried tae better for theewhole country. 
We don’t believe in living in a free country, with 
the sword of Damocles eternally at our throat 
every time we utter an aspiration to God that free 
speech and free men shall prevail in all parts of 
it. 

—A large fire has happened at Dallas, in the 
Northern part of Texas, which has destroyed pro- 
perty to the amount of $300,000. There seems to 
be a disposition to mingle the disaster up with 
politics, and it is charged that the incendiaries 
who set the fire are abolitionists or republicans 
We can see nothing in the facts yet reported to 
sustain the charge. It might as well be said that 
the fire that destroyed Wasington Market, New 
York, was caused by slave hunters from some of 
the Southern States. The affair will doubtless 
prove a gross exaggeration. 


—Lewis D. Campbell, a well known prominent 
politician of Ohio, who has been with the Repub 
licans some, with the know-nothings considerably, 
but a well known subject of King Alcohol all the 
time, has declared for Bell and Everett. He was 
defeated for Congress in his district by Vallanding- 
ham, at the last Congressional electiou. 


—The Democrats of Virginia held their two 
conventions on the 16th of August. The Breck 
enridge party met at Charlottesville, and the 
Douglas men at Staunton. 

—The Douglas men in North Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi are beginning to move, and it is possible 
ticketa may be formed in those States in aid of 
Douglas. In effect, however, they will act most 
efficiently for Bell and Everett. 

—Leslie Coombs is the candidate for Clerk of 
the Court of Appeals, of the Bell party in Ken 
tucky, and that officer is the leading one to be 
elected at the general election which takes place 
onthe first Monday in August. We note that all 
parties are bestirring themselves for a struggle 
there. 

—Nothing can be more significant of the neces 
sity of a change in the government of a country, 
than when those who are put in office assume that 
their. party is the whole country. We have an 
instance of this now exhibited in Virginia. A 
number of citizens, who profess to be Republicans, 
and who reside at Occoquan, chose to erect a pole 
and put a flag on it with the names of their Presi- 
dential candidates. Their political opponents un 
dertook to pull the pole and flag down, whereupon 
the republicans undertook to defend it, as they had 
aright to do. There seemed to be symptoms of 
trouble brewing. The Republicans claimed their 
rights as citizens, and Governor Letcher, with the 
right kind of spirit, recognized them. He order 
ed a certain General Hunton to call out a por- 
tion of his militia to preserve the peace and pro 
tect the Republicans in what were their manifest 
rights, General Hunton undertook to throw up 
his commission rather than do his duty; but we 
believe Governor Letcher has compelled this offl- 
cer to perform his duties,. We hope that Virginia 
possesses but very few such officers as this muti- 
nous officer, whose name should be gibbeted. 
—The T'imes, a daily established at Chicago to 
sustain the interests of Mr. Douglas when John 
Wentworth’s paper, the Democrat, fell away from 
its ancient faith, has been sold and passes into the 
hands of parties known to be inimical to Douglas, 
It is supposed that it will sustain the administra- 
tion and Breckenridge, C, H. McCormick, the 
great reaper man, is the purchaser. 

—The Democrats of Detroit have erected a 
large wooden building, with all the conveniences, 
for holding their meetings. 1t was inaugurated 
by a grand procession and meeting on Wednesday 
night. Mr. Vallandingham, of Ohio, and others de 
livered addresses. Meanwhile the Republicans 
are busy preparing a like building, which when 
finished will be capable of containing a very large 
audience. Both parties, so far as this city is con- 
cerned, have erected poles and flags on every 
available corner in the several wards, and meet- 
ing are held nightly of the most enthusiastic de- 
scription, when it don’t rain. The canvass here 
progresses with fervor, and as soon as the local 
nominativns are made, will increase in animation. 
We have seldom seen more zeal at such an early 
day. 

—Some cecapitations of office holders have ta- 
ken place at Albany, N, Y., which seem to create 
quite an excitement in that city. The headless 
were Douglas men and have been replaced by 
Hards of unexceptionable metal. 

—The Jackson Democratic Association at Wash- 
ington, which has been an efficient organization 
of the Democrats for over twenty years, has been 
broken up by disagreements on the Presidential 
question. 

—-The news from California says the double 
nominations at Baltimore perplexes the Democrats 
more than ever. Party organs hesitate to support 
either ticket, for fear the other may prove the 
stronger one, The Federa) office holders nearly 
all support Breckenridge, Salutes have been fired 





—The State Central Committee of the Democrats 
in favor of Breckenridge and Lane have called a 
convention at the City Hall in Detroit, to meet on 
the 29th day of August, to nominate Electors and 
transact such other business as may come before 
them. 
for Douglas and then for Breckenridge, by the 
partisans of each in every principal town in the 
State. Probabilities favor the nomination of two 
electoral tickets by the two wings of the Demo 
cratic party. 

—A Breckenridge mass convention met at In- 
dianapolis to consult relative to the proper meas- 
ures to express the will of the National Democrats 
of Indiana. 
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A few of Political Varieties. 


Jez Prentice says that the morbid lovers of ri- 
otous assemblages missed a great enjoyment by 
not being present at the last Breckenridge meeting 
in Louisville. No such opportunity will probably 
occur till Congress meets. 

S-@-The Minnesota Times claims that Douglas 
is as much of afence maker as Lincoln. It says 
“he has put down many a stake;” we guegs they 
were beef stakes, 

Fine Times for the Paper Mills.—The North 
American says that the Democrats are rending 
their garments in despair. 

S2-Tine N. Y. Journal of Commerce has been 
giving the pedigree of John C. Breckenridge, and 
traces him up to John Knox. After election, says 
Prentice, the line will be reversed, as it will be 
found to begin with John Knocks under. 

Za Prentice think of turning farmer, with the 
design of cultivating hemp, that he may have a 
hand in promoting the dissolution of the disun 
ionists. 





Foreign Events, 





The news from abroad does not possess a great 
deal of interests for this week, The chief topic 
seems to be the unrelenting civil war in Syria, in 
which the fanatical Mahomedans seem to have 
been preparing themselves for a long time to ex 
terminate the Christian population. The details 
of the cruelties and outrages are represented to be 
as sickening as the acts of the perpetrators were 
ferocious. The district of Lebanon has been laid 
desolate, and the success attendant upon the past 
efforts of the insurrection has encouraged the lea- 
ders to carry the massacre evento Damascus. All 
Christian Europe and America are horrified, and 
unless the Sultan uses the strength of the Turkish 
empire to suppress this terrible civil war and to 
punish in the most examplary manner the leaders 
and principal actors, it will become the duty of 
the leading Powers to take the matter in hand. 
As Christians, who were industrious in developing 
gradually the resources of that rich land which 
lies eastward of Beyrout, and immediately north 
of Palestine, comprising the hilly region of Leba- 
non, the loss cannot be made up in many years, 
The details to the first of July, say it was then 
ascertained that the Druses had burned and pil- 
laged 101 villages since the 29th of May, while 
from 70,500 to €0,000 Christian inhabitants of Leba 
non, many of whom were wealthy men, and all 
strangers to any thing like poverty, are homeless 
beggars, dependent on charity for their daily 
bread. Over and above the number of Christians 
shot in actual warfare, it is believed that 7,000 or 
8,000 have been butchered in cold blood, The 
massacres at Damascus sre not Known at this 
date! The most sickening details are given of 
the barbarity inflicted on all ages and sexes. 

A French vessel had been sent to Lataka, and 
was obliged to take up a position within firing 
distance of the town in order to restrain the fa- 
natical portion of the inhabitants from commit. 
ting further outrages. 

The Austrian frigate Radetsky had been ordered 
to proceed to Syria to cooperate with vessels of 
other powers there. Great agitation prevails at 
Aleppo and Killes City. 

The Sultan of Turkey has sent a letter to the 
Emperor France, in which he deplores the masga- 
cres in Syria, and promises to use all his efforts to 
punish severely all those engaged in them. 

The preparations in Italy seem significant; 
large military camps were being formed near to 
the principal cities of the kingdom of Sardinia, 
and the Minister of War had issued a notification 
to all retired officers of the army calling them 
again into service. No movement is yet reported 
showing that Sardinia will come to any terms rela- 
tive to Naples. © 

Tn Sicily, the advance guard of the Sicilian army 
had met the outposts of the Neapolitans near Mes- 
sina, where some sanguinary combats had taken 
place, but with what result is as yet unknown.— 
Garibaldi is reported to have been obliged to ex 
pel some of the over-eager friends of annexation 
to Sardinia, who were too anxious to act before 
affairs were ready. A new ministry had been 
formed by Garibaldi, which promised to be more 
satisfactory to the people of Sicily, 

The news from China is of noimportance. The 
allied expedition had not commenced any active 
measures, and no intelligence had been received 
from them, beyond the fact that they had arrived 
on the Peiho river. The rebels had invested the 
territory around Shanghae, and in consequence 
trade had beed suspended, The exports of tea 
and silk had been limited. 

On the Peiho, at the points where the English 
were before defeated, immense fortifications have 
been raised, which it is said will require an army 
of twenty thousand men to invest. So that when 
operations are once begun we may look for events 
of much interest. The Chinese have been shrewd 
enough to employ European engineers, and it is 
said Russia furnishes them with pleasure, 

Later dates from Europe indicate that the Syrian 
disturbances have assumed such a serious aspect 
that the Emperor of the French is preparing for a 
powerful intervention, in concert with England.— 
French troops are to embark from Marseilles, Tou- 
lon and Algiers without delay. 

The weather for the crops is reported as being 
very favorable in Great Britain, and tending to 
make up in some degree for the very wet months 
of May and June. The harvest however must be 





From the Pacific, 


Late dates from San Francisco have been 
received by the pony express, which is now 
running regularly. 

The route between Carson Valley and Salt 
Lake is now reported well stocked and clear 
of Indians, so that the future trips of the Ex- 
press may bo expected regularly. 

Two companies of overland emigrants from 
Michigan arrived at Carson Valley within a 
week, having passed over the Indian infested 
pertions of the route without the loss of one 
of the company, numbering 42 persons, from 
Kalamazoo. They had a fight with the In- 
dians, and whipped them, ll arrived in ex- 
‘cellent heaJth. 

On the 14th, $320,000 remained in the State 
treasury. 

Statistics of the operations of the San Fran- 
cisco Mint the past year show the total of 
gold coinage to be $11,900,000, ana over 
$500,000 in silver coinage. 

Many people are leaving Visalia, a south. 
eastern border town, for the newly discovered 
silver mines near Owen’s Lake, on the eastern 
slope of the mountains, 200 miles south of the 
Washoe mines. At last accounts 300 men 
had arrived. 

A rich silver lead, and quartz yielding one 
thousand dollars per ton, had been discov- 
ered. 

The steamer Pacific has arrived, witb later 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia 
news. Oregon dates tothe 13th. Four com- 
panies United States troops were dispatched 
to the country east of the Cascades to pro- 
tect the settlers against Indians, Captain 
Smith’s company, while marching towards 
Honey Lake, was attacked by over 300 Indi- 
ans, armed with guns and bows and arrows. 
The fight lasted nearly an hour. Several In- 
dians were killed. 

Gen. Harney arrived by the Pacific, on his 
way to Washington. Col. Wright has been 
appointed to the command of the Department 
in Oregon. 





found on the tributaries of Des Charles River. 

The Snake Indians are manifesting a hostile 
disposition. 

An election for members of the Legislature 
has been held in Washington Territory. Re- 
turns only received from Cowlitz county, elect- 
ing two Republicans by 30 majority. The 
county heretofore was always largely Demo- 
cratic. 

Dates from British Columbia to the 14th. 
A new gold mining region had been discovered 
in Okonagon and Insenelle counties, regarded 
important. Mining news generally extreme- 
ly favorable. 

An arrival from Japan had been received 
at San Francisco, by which everything was 
reported quiet. The assassins of the Prince 
Regent had all been captured. 
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From Pike’s Peak. 


Dates from Pike’s Peak to July 23, have 
arrived. The news is of nothing but disturb- 
ances, and shooting affrays. Two murders 
bad been committed and a committee of vigi- 
lavce had been organized, who seemed to be 
actively engaged in hunting down the assas- 
sins, and their friends. One of the murdered 
is named Smith, who was shot by a man nam- 
ed Curtis, who had run away with his wife.— 
Smith, in the pursuit of his lost spouse, shot 
at Curtis but wounded his wife, when he was 
shot. The other murderer is pamed James 
Gordon, lately of Boston; he got on what is 
called a spree, wounded one man in the leg 
with a pistol ball, and finally wound up by 
attacking a young German in a saloon, and af- 
ter maltreating him, blew his brains out.— 
Next morning a meeting of the citizens was 
called, and nearly $1,000 raised, and parties 
sent out ia all directions in pursuit of Gordon, 
who was discovered entrenched with a party 
of friends in Fort Lupton, 25 miles down the 
Platte. He finally made his escape, after 
having his horse shot, and being himself 
wounded. 








General News. 


a ee 


—The superintendent ef the census at Washington 
has not yet received any official returns. 

— Major Sutherland, quartermaster of the marine 
corps ot the United States, has been found a defaulter to 
the amount of $30,000 and has been suspended, 

—A proclamation has been issued for the sale of 1,000,- 
000 acres of heretofore unoffered lands in Minnesota, 
They include lands remaining to the United State from 
Railroad grants, 

—The city of New York is reported to contain 862,257 
inhabitants, being an increase of 237,500 in five years.— 
The value of the real estate of New York is set down 
at $702,000,000. 

—The Reverend Dr. Barclay, missionary in Syria, has 
sent to the Patent Office a large number of seeds and 
cuttings, amongst which are varieties of wheat, barley, 
grapes, olives, and some other useful plants, such 4s 
melons, squashes, dates, walnuts. These seeds and cut- 
tings have been sent to the propagating houses at Wash- 
ington, and after they are increased and tried, will then 





very late. 


be distributed, 
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Gold in considerable quantities has been _ 
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The Massachusetts Cattle Disease. 

From the following extract which wo take 
from the Boston Cultivator, we learn that the 
Massachusetts authorities have fairly got the 
cattle disease under control, Tne activity 
and firmness which they have shown has been 
deserving of all praise, and they have certain- 
ly rendered a most noble service to the coun- 
try, and with a liberality of view to the fature 
that has set a noble example to other States 
and communities. We are pleased also to 
note that the action of the old commissioners 
has been fully endorsed, as it deserved to be, 
by the commissioners appointed under the 
new law. Itis probable that to many their 
action in destroying many animals seemed 
harsh and severe, but it is evident it was the 
right course, and that half-way measures would 
have had no good effect. The Cultivator 
says: 

“ The Governor has appointed the Investiga- 
ting Commission required by the law in regard 
to pleuro-pneumonia. The members are Doc- 
tors Jeffries Wyman, of Cambridge, Edwin 
Ellis, of Boston, and QO. Martin, of Worcester 
The Governor has also added to the previous 
Commission, Cyrus Knox, of Palmer, and E. 
G. Morton, of Fall River. The latter Board, 
as now constituted, has held several meetings, 
ove of which was in the infected district of 
North Brookfield and vicinity. It is stated 
that the new members of the Commission ful- 
ly endorse the action of the old Board. 

“The disease is not making much progress, 
go far as we learn. Among the condemned 
and isolated herds, sick animals grow more 
sick, and would die if the Commissioners al- 
lowed them time; but they think it best to put 
them out of their misery as soon as it is evir 
dent that they cannot recover. 

“There has been considerable excitement 
about the disease having appeared in Con- 
necticut, in the herd of Thomas Cowles, of 
Farmington—the diseased animals being at 
pasture in the town of Burlington. But it is 
not by any means certain that the disease af. 
fecting those animals is the same as that 
which was introduced by Chenery. 

“The Commissioners met at Mr. Chenery’s 
farm on the 10th inst., for the purpose of 
having the remainder of his herd appraised. 
We have not yet learned the result. It has 
been suggested that some of these animals be 
turned over to the Investigating Commission 
for examination and exper:ment ” 





“Ts the Nightingale a Myth?” 


. Mr. D. Scott, in the Farmer of July 14th 
asks several questions about this bird; among 
them is this one, “ Can it be proved that the 
nightingale is not a myth?” Like Mr, Scott, 
T have never seen or heardone. On reading 
his questions I was led to examine Gold 
smith’s “ Animated Nature,’ where I find the 
following in regard to it: 


‘*This most famous of the feathered tribe 
visits England in the beginning of April, and 
leaves in August. It is found but in some of 
the southern parts of the country, being to- 
tally unknown in Scotland, Ireland, or North 
Wales. They frequent thick hedges and low 
coppices, and generally keep io the middle of 
the bush, so that they are rarely seen. They 
begin their song in the evening, and generally 
continue it for the whole night. For weeks 
together they sit upon the same tree; and 
Shakspeare rightly describes the nightingale 
sitting nightly in the same place, which I have 
frequently observed she seldom departs from. 

“Her note is soft, various, and interrupted; 
she seldom holds it without a pause above the 
time that one can count twenty. The night. 
ingale’s pausing song would be the proper 
epithet for this bird’s music with us, which is 
more pleasing than the warbling of any other 
bird, because it is heard at a time when all 
the rest are silent. 

“In the beginning of May, the nightingale 

prepares to make its nest, which is formed of 
the leaves of trees, straw ard n:oss, The nest 
being very eagerly sought after, is as cunving- 
ly secreted; so that but very tew of them are 
found by the boys when they go upon these 
pursuits, It is built at the bottom of hedges, 
where the brushes are thickest and best cov- 
ered. While the female continues sitting the 
male ata good distance, but always within 
hearing, cheers the patient hours with his 
Voice, and, by the chort interruption of his 
song often gives her warning of approaching 
danger, She lays four or five eggs; of which 
but part in our cold climate come to matu- 
rity.” 
This seems to indicate that the nightingale 
18 not a myth in some countries if it is not in 
ours, and that it has been seen as well as 
heard is thus posititively asserted by one au- 
thor and he cites others to prove the fact. 

Canton, July 80, 1860, 0. R. PATTENGELL, 
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Plaint of an Epicure. 


“] am dying from irritability produced by 
eating raw mutton chops, and indigestion 
produced by potato bullets. My murderer 
is Betsy Jane, our cook. On my tombstone 
will be inscribed the words, ‘Died from the 
effects of a very plain cook.’ In vain I try 
to explain to her the chemistry of the first 
elements of cooking. She fries everything, and 
prefors that unwholesome, soaking mode of 
cooking to the racy, chastened gridiron that 
gives to a chop such a healthy flavor; she 
prefers baking with its sodden streaming, to 
juicy roasting; and when che boils, she boils 
things so fast that they are hard, yet under- 
done; she has no forethought; she puts things 
down to roast too late, and then hurries them 
too much; she leaves the pot on the hob when 
it should be on the fire; and she boils ata 
jumping, pot-lid shaking canter, when she 
should simmer with a gentle bubbling gurgles 
In fact, musically speaking, she takes a joint 
at vivace when it should be allegro, and 3 
when it should he 6-7. Ina fact, Betsy has no 
sense of the dignity of her art ; no knowledge 
of the solemnity of her mission as the soother 
and nourisher of the human mind through 
the human stomach. She is always hot and 
cross (cooking affects the liver and spoils the 
temper;) and is ina big work, a big-headed, 
irrational, ins.nsate, miserable hireling, who 
turn potatoes into yellow tallow, meat into 
coke, and bread into soluble lead. 1 look 
on her as a yerverter of the gifts of Provi- 
dence, and, therefore, as an ally of Apoliyon 
himself. The effect of five on solids or fiuids, 
the law of boiling, the nature of imprisuned 
juice, the science of condiment, are as un. 
known to my plain cook as the pleasures of 
dancing are to a hippopotamus, or the joys of 
pedestrianism to the great sea sepent. She 
never thinks; she did not take my wages to 
think; she is only a walking plate warmer, a 
portable ladle, a human cruet-stand; she 
would never kil! herself, like the famous Vat- 
tel, because the woodcocks did not come in 
time for the dinner party. Our plain cook 
is the cause, toc, of quarrels between me and 
Mrs. P. Mrs. P. manages Betsy Jane badly 
She haggles at her, and speaks at her in cut. 
ting side-winds that makes your flesh creep, 
and makes our plain cook baste the meat with 
a quick, fierce vindictiveness, as if she were 
roasting Mrs. P. herself for a cannibal feast of 
plain cooks. She hints dreadful things of 
missus’ ‘ temper,’ and tells her twice a week 
to suit herself that day month.” 





—Any of our readers afflicted with Scrorcxa or Scro- 
fulous complaints, will do well to read the remarks in 
our advertising columns respecting it. But little of the 
nature of this disorder has been known by the peoples 
and the clear exposition of it there given, will prove ac- 
ceptable and useful. We have long admired the search- 
ing aed able manner in which Dr. Ayer treats every 
subject he touches: whatever has his attention at all, 
has a great deal of it; he masters what he undertakes, 
and no one who has a particle of feeling for his afflicted 
fellow man, can look wilh indifference upon his labors 
for the sick. Kead what he says of Scrofula, and see in 
how few words and how clearly he tells us more than 
we all have known of this insidious and fatal malady.— 
Sun, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RECOMMENDATION ‘CO FARMERS IN 
SELECTING the BEST MOWER and 
REAPER. 

The committee on Agricultural Implements of the 
last New York State Fair, held at Albany, say to farm- 


ers: 
“ We think the improvements put upon this machine 
(Kigsy’s AMERICAN HARVESTER,) 
since the last State Fair, justly entitle it to the award; 


(“Tue Most VALUABLE MACHINE OR IMPLEMENT FOR 
THE FARMER, EITHER NEWLY INVENTED OR AN 
IMPROVEMENT ON ANY NOW IN USE,”) — 
and the exceeding strength and great simplicity of the 
machine MUST COMMEND IT TO THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 
14 





("A LATER AND BETTER.&1 
RECOMMENDATION ‘''O FARMERS IN 

SELECTING THE BEST MOWER and 

BEAPER. 

Albany is a famous city for the maxim that “ Kissing 
goes by favoritism,” &c., &., both among Legislators 
and Committees of State Fairs, 

But the Farmers of Michigan, by hundreds upon hune 

dreds, have proved 
Tur BuckEye Mowg#r AnD REAPER, 

manufactured by Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, of 
Jackson, 

DecipepLy SuPERIOR TO THE KIRBY AND ALL OTHER 

MaAcHINES, 

ong since the “latest improvements” on all those 
others. 29 


ry NT ) ) 
WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
[Established in 1826.] 

The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old 
established Foundry, their superior 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, Steamboats,Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most ap- 
proved and substantial manner, with 
their new Patented Yoke and other 
improved Mountings, and warranted 
in every particular. For information 
in regard to Keys, Dimensions, mountings, Warrantee, 
&c., send fora circular Address 

81 A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 


SEED WHEAT. 
OOKER’S WHEAT, A NEW VARIETY, ma- 
tures early, berry white, straw stout, heads large. 
This wheat has withstood all the hard winters and the 
ravages of insects for six years past, and has become 
pular. Price $1.00 per peck, or $8.00 per bushel, de- 
Fivered at the Express amine or Revers in sacks. Ore 
1 will be promptly atten to. 
pniecderee eenites D. D. TOOKER, 
81-2w Napoleon, Jackson county, Mich. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


HOUSE AND TWO LOTS, pleasantly situa- 
ted in the CITY OF JACKSON, near the M, O. R.R. 
Depot, within 5 minutes walk of the centre of the City. 
To any person wishing to lucate in this flourishing city, 
* rare opportunity is presented. (Wouls exchange for 
etroit property. or particulars address 
ssi ian tc A. McMILLAN, 
25-tf Michigan Farmer Office, Detroit, 



















W. E. BRAMAN & COS 


FAMIEY 


SEWING MACHINES. 





PRICE, $40. 


The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 


SEWING MACHINE, 


at a reasonable price has long been keenly felt, and we 
j teapot dl assert that never before the introduction of 
this machine has the want been fully supplied, True, 
there have been great numbers of cheap machines 
hawked about the country—so cheap that they were of 
no pep eg use to any one save the “agents” who have 
robbed the people, by their worthless articles, of many 
a hard earned dollar; and many persons have become 
almost disgusted with every thing in the shape of Sew- 
ing Machines, Yet they know there are really good 
and useful machines, but they have heretofore been 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments require more time to master and keep 
in order than can be spared from other duties. We 
have submitted this machine to the eritical judgment 
of the best mechanics and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced to be one of the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET. 


This, together with the flattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever introduced, leads us to con- 
fidently put it before you on its own merits, and though 
sold at a low price it will be found equal to the most ex- 
p nsive machines in all respects, and inthe following 
particulars superior: 

1. In its simplicity of construction and action, and 
consequent non-liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of cloth. 

8. In thevease with which one may learn to use it, 
from its working equally well whichever way the wheel 
is tarned. 

It makes the celebrated Elastic Double Lock Stitch, 
without the objectionable “ ridge” on the under side. 

Cotton, silk and linen are used directly from the origi- 
nal spools, both for the upper and under threads,thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on to “bobbins” as in 
most other machines. 

Persons visiting the city are respectfully invited to 
call at our Salesrooms and give this machine a careful 
examination, or send fora circular containing full des- 
cription of it. 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 


8" Local and Traveling Agents wanted. 
Men with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
can readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. 


Wi. D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Merritu Brock, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woodward Ave’s, 
P. O. Drawer 381. 28-ly Detroit, Mich. 


BAWVCROFTS HISTORY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co., 








37 Kilby Street...................----- Boston. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
VOL, VIII. 


Being Vol. 11. of American Revolution. 
BY GEORE BANCROFT. 
Ocravo. UNIFORM WITH THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES, 





This volume comprises the period extending from the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill to the signing of the Declara- 
ration of Independence on the second of August, and in- 
cludes, among other things, the siege of Boston, the ne- 
gotiation of England with Russia for troops, written 
from papers from the Archives of England and France, 
including letters of George IIL. and of the Empress 
Catharine; the invasion of Canada, from private letters 
and papers of General Montgomery and his family; the 
movements of France and Spain, from very copious 
documents obtained in France and Madrid; the disineli- 
nation of Turgot to the war; the revolution in the 
French Cabinet; the proceedings of Congress, in part 
from unpublished private journals by the members; the 
insurrection in North Carolina, from very fall unpub- 
lished contemporary accounts; the purchase of German 
troops, from the fullest collection of papers, with letters 
of George III. and the German Princes, Ministers and 
Agents; the hesitancy of the Central Colonies; the 
movements for taking up independent governments; the 
Virginia Declaration of the Rights of Man; the Battle 
of Sullivan’s Island, in part from new materials; the 
Resolution of Independence; the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; the signing of the Declaration. 

The mass of manuscript materials collected for this 
volume is very complete, and unfolds the origin and 
progress of every important measure, tracing the pro- 
gress of the Revolution completely, in reference to eve- 
ry part of the United States, and presenting the subject 
also in relation to the history of the world, during the 
history of its progress. 

The History of the Revolution witl be completed in 
two more volumes. 28-4t 


LOUNSBURY & WILLSON’S 
HORSE RAKE. 


ALENTED AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS, giving 

good refereuces, wanted in every State in the tent 
to sell rights to manufacturers the present hay season, to 
whom a handsome percentage wiil be given. See de- 
scription in present number of the Micniean Farmer. 
A bill will be sent and ful) particulars with recommend- 
ations of the Rake on application post paid to F. G 





WILLSON, Ontario, near Hamilton, Canada West, who 
is also Patent Agent for Canada and the United States. 


ot 


HERRING’S PATENT 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT PO WDER-PROOF LOCKS 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 8)0 DISASTROUS FIRES, 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use, 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 

or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
44-ly at 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CUMMING’S PATENT 
FAY, eBay AND STALK OUTTER. 














the best in use. by band or horse power, at 
PENFIELD'S AGR'L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec, 80, 1858, 58-t 


PRINCE & CO’S 





IMPROVED PATENT 
MELODEONS! 


The; oldest Establishment in the United States. 
employing Two Hundred men, and 


FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER WEEK. 


Combining all their recent improvements; the Divi 
ded Swell Organ Melodeon, &c. The Divided Swell 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture. 


First Premium Awarded Wherever 


Exhibited. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. 


GEO. 4. PRINCE § CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS:—87 Fulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS :—Russell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Muss; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: Balmer & 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo.” Ph. P. Werlein, New Orleans; 
A. & 8S. Nordheimer, Toronto, C. W. 

Our facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 


Twenty-four Thousand Melodeons, 
wo feel confident of giving satisfaction. 

All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in any part of the United States or Canadas, 
are warranted in every respect, and should any repairs 
be necessary before the expiration of one year from the 
date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same free of charge, provided the injury is 
not caused by accident or design. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois, 
er Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be 
found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Canadas, 21-6m 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 
MOFFAT?S 


VEGETABLE LIFE PILLS 


PHOENIX BITTERS. 


The high and envied celebrity with which these pre- 
eminent Medicines have acquired for their invaluable 
efficacy in all the diseases which they profess to cure, 
has rendered the usual practice of puffing not ouly un- 
necessary, but unworthy of them. 

IN ALL CASES 

of Asthma, Acute and Chronic Rheumatism, Affections 

of the Bladder and rp Ay 

BILIOUS FEVERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 

In the South and West, where these diseases prevail, 
they will be found invaluable. Planters, farmers and 
pore eer once use these Medicines, will never after- 
wards be without them, 

BILIOUS COLIC, SEROUS, LOOSENESS, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, COLDS AND COUGHS, 
COLIC, CORRUPT HUMORS, 
DROPSIES. 

Dyspepsta.—No person with this distressing disease, 
should delay using these medicines immediately. 

Eruptions of the Skin, Erysipelas, Flatulency. 

Fever anv Acur.—For this scourge of the Western 
country, these Medicines will be found a safe, speedy 
and certain remedy. Other medicines leave the system 
subject to a return of the disease; a cure by these medi- 
cines is permanent. 

Try them. Be satisfied, and be cured. 

FouLness oF COMPLEXION— 

GENERAL DEBILITY, GOUT, Gipprnzss, GRAvEt, 
Headaches of every kind, Inward Fever, Inflamatory 
Rheumatism, Impure Blood, Jaundice, Loss of appetite. 

MERCURIAL DisEase.—Never fails to eradicate entire- 
ly all the effects of Mercury, infinitely sooner than the 
most powerful preparation of Sarsaparilla. 

NIGHT SWEATS, NERVOUS DEBILITY, COM- 
PLAINTS of all kinds, ORGANIC AFFECTIONS. 
Pites,—The original proprietor of these medicines 

was cured of Piles of 35 years’ standing, by the use ot 

these Life Medicines alone. 

PAINS in the Head, Side, Back, Joints and Organs. 

RuEuMATISM.—Those affected with this terrible disease 
will be sure of relief by the Lite Medicines. 
~ Rush of blood to the Head, Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Swel 
ings. 

ScroruLa, or Kine's Evi in its worst forms, Ulcers 
ot every description. 

Worms of all kinds are effectually expelled by these 
Medicines. Parents will do well to administer them 
whenever their existence is suspected. Relief will be 
certain. ul i i 

The Life Pills and Phenix Bitters 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
And thus remove all disease from the system. 
‘inate and sold by 
DR. WILLIAM B. MOFFAT, 
835 Broadway, corder of Anthony Street, New York. 
For sule by all Druggists. 80-ly 


EF. MOVROE’S 
BOW WHIFFLETREES. 


T is a well known fact that the whiffietrees of horses 

as now used have been a great {n plowing 
near to any thing ; to overcome this, the Bow Whiffic- 
trees have been invented. The duuble or coupling tree 
is in front of the horses’ breasts. Finding there was 
too much bearing forward, the oeating hee isinvented by 
which the bearing is brought on to both back pads, by 
taking up one strap. The advantages gained over the 
old way are the following: Ist. Plowing near to any 
thing; 2d. The hame collar is kept down in its place ; 
8d. Long tugs are saved; 4th. The plow beam is not 
cumbered; ‘th. The convenience of moving from one 
place to another; 6th. The brace chains which keep the 
horses more even together; 7th. The bearing on the 
pads to any amount that is thought proper, which gives 
the horse more power to draw than can be given in 
the old way; 8th. There is but one chain to get fect 
over. It will be at Detroit on the 23d of August next, 
where it is the intention of giving it a fair trial. Rights 
will be offered cheap at that time. Horticulturists are 
invited to attend en that day and see the prospect that 
their trees are to be free from the whiffletrees of horses. 
The team will be at Finney’s Hotel at 12 oclock. 

Romeo, Mich , July 28, 1860, 80-1* F, MONROE. 


COOK’S PORTABLE 
SUGAR EVAPORATOR. 


HIMES SUPERIOR BOILER, which was patented in 

1859, is now manufactured and kept for sale by the 
subscribers in the village of TECUMSEH. They have 
purchased the right for the State of Michigan, and are 
now prepared to supply all orders, 


THE PORTABLE SUGAR OR SYRUP EVAPORA- 


is acknowledged by all who have tried it to be the most 
important invention that has yet been made for the pur- 
pose of rendering the Sorghum or Imphee of the highi- 
est and most economical value to the grower. As the 
boiler for making Maple Sugar, it has n proved by 
many trials the past winter to be suited for making the 
highest quality of either sugar or syrup, and that where 
it has been, all other boilers will be discarded. 

These boilers have been improved in many particulars 
sirce last season, are made of large and small sizes, best 
material, and are put together in the most workmanlike 
manner. Orders will be promptly filled, and further in- 
formation as to prices, capacity and other matters will 
at all times be furnished. 

RICHARD & CO., 


25-6m Tecumseh, Lenawee co., Mich. 


CIDER PRESS SCREWS, 


FIVE feet long, four inches in diameter. These power- 
ful screws bring out a third more dirice than portabl: 


























resses—made by L. M. ARNOLD, Poughkeepsie N. Y 
oundry. 25 6w 
THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 

ORSALE at 
14 PENFIELD'S, 108 Woodward avenue, 








SCROFULA, OR KING'S EVIL, 


is a constitutional disease, a corruption of tke blood, by 
which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak, and poor. Be- 
ing in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
may burst out in disease on any part of it. No organ is 
free from its a‘tacks, nor is there one which it may not 
destroy. The scrofulous taint is variously caused by 
mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy 
food, impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing 
vices, and. above all, by the vencreal infection. What- 
ever be its origin, it is hereditary in the constitution, 
descending “from parents to children unto the third and 
fourth generation;” indeed, it seems to be the rod ot 
Him who says, “I will visit the iniquities of the fathers 
upon their children,” 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
corrupt or ulcerous matter, whith, in the lung, liver and 
internal ony termed tubercles; inthe glands, swel- 
lings; and on the surface, eruptions or sores. This foul 
corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses the 
energies of life, so that scrofulous constitutions not only 
suffer from scrofulous complaints, but they have far less 
power to withstand the attacks of other diseases; con- 
sequently vast numbers perish by disorders which, al- 
though not scrofuJous in their nature, are still rendered 
fatal by this taint in the system. Mostof the consump - 
tion wich deci:mates the human family has its origin di- 
rectly in this scrofulous contamination; and many de- 
structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, ona, in- 
deed, of all the organs, arise from or are aggrevated by 
the same cause. 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; their 
— are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 

ealth is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy food and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER'S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of 
our times can devise for this everywhere prevailing and 
fatal malady, It is combined from the mos¢ active re- 
medials that have been discovered for the expurgation 
of this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of 
the system from its destreutive consequences. Hence it 
should be employed for the cure of not only Scrofula, 
but also those other affections which arise from it, such 
as Eruptive and Skin Disgases, St. ANTHONR’S Fire, 
Rose, or Erystrgeias, Piupies, Pustutss, BLorcuss, 
Brains and Borrs, Tumors, Terrer and Sarr Ruev 
ScaLp Heap, Ringworm, Rueumatism, Sypuruitie and 
MercuriaL Diseases, Dropsy, Disprpsta, DEsrLiry, 
and, indeed, ALL COMPLAINTS ARISING FROM VITIATED 
or ImpurE Buioop. The popular belief in “impurity 
of the blood” is founded in truth, for scrofula is a je- 
generation of the blood. The particular purpose and 
yirtue of this Sarsaparilla is to purify and regenerate 
this vival fluid, without which sound health is impossi- 
ble in contaminated constitutions. 
PREPARED BY 
DR.J.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 
and by all Druggists every where. 31-380 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 
and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colies, 


Ws ad undersigned, have for several years past 
80 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 


Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 


Morbus, 
in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 
We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 


their cure or relief: 
WwW. Rgweton, Ute, T. M. Hunt, Auburn, 
J. OsBorn, Seneca Falls, 


J. J. Foot, Hamilton, 

L. Parsons, Westfield, L. Ketty & Co., Geneva, 

8. Wurre & Son, Fredonia, L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 

A. P. Curtis, Attica, Fircs & DILLaye, Syracuse, 
W. Sxaver & Son, Batavia, J. OwENn & Co., Detroit 
J.G. Bartzsr, Leroy, H. & E. Gaynorp, Cleveland 
'l. Beapur, Elmira, G. WILuarp, Ashtabula, 

A. I. Marrnews, Buffalo, G. G. GriuEt, Kingsville, 
L. B. Swan, Rochester, Carter & Bro., Erie. 

N. B. It is particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep. 

Prick 25 Cents. For sale J. 8. Curaserr & Co., 
Detroit; Farranp & SHELEY, Detroit; T. & J. Hincu- 
MAM, Detroit; and z = aere generally. 

. N. TUTTLE, General Agent, 

16 6m Auburn, N. Y. 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR, 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 
i is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved; e |by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is recommended. 

It has cured thousands] & |within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nue 
menone unsolicited certi-| E ficates in my possession 
show, 

The dose must be adap- “ jted to the tcinperament 
of the individual taking) @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on ithe Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your *udgment guide you in 
the use of the LIVER) —s INV EIGORATOR, 
andit will cure Liver \Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys-| ™ P epsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer) j> |Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, Sour Stomach, 
Mabitual Costive-| = ness, Cholic, Cho= 
lera, Cholera Mor-| == bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- |lence, Jaundice, 
Wemale Weak- pe esses, and may be 
used successfully as an Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will) gy cure Sick HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands \can testify,) im twenty 
minutes, if two or three teaspoonfuls 
are taken at com-} j=! mencement of attack. 

All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. | 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER, 


Price One Dollar per Bottle, 
—ALSO.— 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 




















Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
im any ¢ ate. 

The Family Ca-| .)thartic PILL is a 
gentle but active Cathar- wm tic which the proprietor 
has used in his practice more than twenty years, 

The constantly increas- wa) |ing demand from ‘those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express} 3 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 

he Profession well|™/know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fax portions of the bowels, 

The FAMILY CA- HARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a <> | Variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
«wimentary canal, and are| == |good and safe in all 
cases where a|Cathartic £ needed, such as De= 
rangements of the|E|Stomach Sleepi-« 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| ®\and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if > ow. “end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of pe=- = tite, a_Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restilessness f= Headache or 
weightin the head all En flammatory 
yecirnm orms| «jin Children or 
Adults, heuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many| & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 

Dose, 1 to 


8. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed b Druggisis generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the large towns, 

- SANFORD, M. D. 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
way, New York, 


e . 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 














Ghe Bonsehola. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVEEBS. 











EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 








THE CULINARY PANIC. 


FROM THE PHILA, PRESS. 
Through city and country a panic has spread— 
Not a mercantile panic, we're done with that now; 
Yet one which affects us in board and in bed, 
Tears woman’s fond bosom and wrinkles her brow. 
Tis not a mere matter of dollars and cents, 
The saving of taxes, and gas-bills, and rents, 
The lack of rich furniture, equipage dress, 
The freedom of speech or the freedom of press, 
Not even the dread of a quarterly bill— 
Ah! no; “it is something more exquisite still,” 
For, more dire than the absence of rubies and pearls, 
Is the lack ot good cooks and good housemaids—gvod 
girls! 
Unto you I appeal, ye fair half of creation, 
How is it that “girls” are the plague of the nation? 
How is it they flock from the Emerald Isle 
To treat us, at home, in this outrageous style— 
The Marys the Mollies, the Catharines, the Lizzies, 
Names a thousand and one—though they’re all of them 
Biddies? 
Why is it our housewives whenever they meet, 
A nice, cosy confab must hold in the street? 
First comes the my dearing, the kissing and sqeezing, 
And next the adjustment of bonnet and curl; 

And then pops the question, so tender, so teasing, 
“Pray, how do you get along with your new girl?” 
“New girl! Goodness gracious! each month we’ve had 

six; 
I took back Sarah Ann, but she’s at her old tricks; 
She drank all the cordial, (we keep it for sickness,) 
And went off with the spoons just as quick as St. Nich- 
olas.” 
Then follow the items, which prove, without doubt, 
That all servants are bad, though the reason’s left out. 


Such sorrows as these e’en the wealthy beset, 

And experience has furnished no remedy yet. 

What is to be done, when pert Bridget and Ann 

Dress as :nuch like their mistress as ever they can? 

When their half dozen cousins or brothers drop in, 

Their affections to pledge in warm water and gin? 

When Scotch Martha makes off with the sugar and ten 

For her father, gone blind, as she says, in his “ee?” 

Or else to provide, if the girl has the gumption, 

For her poor dying mother, who has the consumption ? 

When Nancy stays out till it’s past ten o'clock, 

And alarms the whole neighborhood, trying the lock ? 

When Mary avers that it’s worn out her bones is, 

She never slaved so when she lived with the Joneses ? 

When Catharine «ieclares her digestion is weak, 

And can breakfast on nothing but lamb chops and ‘steek?’ 

When Rosey won't bring up your boots and hot water, 

And forgets to say “Miss” when she speaks to your 
daughter? 

When Lizzie burns gas in her room all the night, 

And, though told of it often, just does it for spite? 

When Betsy, to chat with her neighbors, will stand 

Whole mornings, with bucket and broom in her hand? 

When Peggy’s so long ere she answers the door, 

And, when called, never answers, except with a snore? 

When Janet and Kate, in their feats of ebriety, 

Pitch knives at each other, by way of variety ? 


Business men may bewail their light pockets and purses, 
And poets their tears scribble out into verses; 
Politicians all vainly define their position, 

And fume o’er the subject of non-Abolition ; 

But the grief, than all others more purely Satanic, 

May safely be known as the Irish girl Panic. 








If not Courage, What was it? 


A friend writes us the following account 
of a night with the burglars, and then is so 
unjust to herself as to doubt her own cour- 
age. Now the dictionary defines courage to 
be bravery, boldness, daring, and was not 
her action on that terrible night composed of 
all these? How many women in such cir- 
cumstances would not rather have fainted at 
once, gone off into hysterics, or screeched 
till the neighborhood rang with their “ mid- 
night cry?” It may be premised that this 
oceurred within the past week or two, in 
that focus of national chivalry, Washington, 
and that the “man of the house,” who is the 
gon of the writer of the letter, and the hus 
band of Ellen, was away from home at the 
time. These two ladies with a little two 
year old child, and the mulatto servant Lizzie, 
were the sole occupants of one half of a large 
three story house, the other half containing 
the families with the five men alluded to who 
could not come out to defend ladies from rob- 
bers without their best hats and neck-tics on! 
“My dear friend—Y ours of July 5th should 
have been answered sooner, but you will for- 
give my delay when youknowall. One night 
last weck, I was aroused about two o'clock by 
a whisper in my ear saying, “ There are burg. 
lars in the house!” It was Ellen’s voice.— 
You know how our house is divided. We 
were all in our rooms as usual:—myself and 
our servant Lizzie in adjoining rooms on the 
upper floor, Ellen and her baby on the sec- 
ond. Well, I was op my feet in an instant’ 
lighted my lamp, seized a large cane, waked 
up Lizzie, and we all went down to the 
foot of my stairs, where Ellen and Lizzie arm- 
ed themselves with big sticks, You know 
what a large, stout creature our servant is. 
She has the strength of a man. I told her 
she must go first as she was the stoutest.— 
She shrank back saying: 

“Ob, Missus, I’m feared |” 

L looked at her for the first time; her face was 
of a perfect leaden hue, and Ellen was as paleas 
a corpse, but showed good spunk. We were 
entirely silent, The men were overhauling a 
trunk behind the door at the head of tho 
stairs in the passage below us; they had a 
very brililant light, and were 80 engaged that 


they did not hear us. I then called out ina 
loud voice, Who is there? atthe same time 
pushing the door, which they had elpsed.— 
All was sileat for an instant, then “rang out 
jn the stillness of the night” my caurageous 
voice ¢ 
“Leave the house this instant or you are 
a dead man! I will blow your brainsgut with 
this pistol |” 
Upon that they, or ho, ran. We pushed 
open the door and gave chase, big Lizzie fol- 
lowing in the rear, quite out of harm’s way. 
We were one flight of stairs behind him, so 
we did not have a very good view of him at 
all. On landing in the basement, he ran out 
back and over the fence ina second. On 
looking around we found the basement win 
dows and door open. We gave thealarm to 
the ncighbors, and then proceeded to examine 
the house to see ifany one was secreted there 
but found noone. The castors were taken 
out, all the covers taken off, and all the boxes 
opened. Then we went to the trunk; the 
things were scattered all over the floor; there 
were some articles cf jewelry in a box which 
he had just laid his hand on, but was dis- 
covered too soon, so all he got for his trouble 
was an old German silver pencil case with an 
old gold pen, worth about askilling. Well, af 
ter we had driven out the burglar and locked 
up the house, our courageous neighbors ar- 
rived, all in finished toilet, boots, hats and 
neckerchiefs all complete! I could not help 
laughing to see them, They examined the 
yard and retired, one of them offering to re- 
main. Ideclined the offer, as we felt safe 
and should not retire to rest again that 
night. 
E.len and I sat on the bed, where the baby 
lay fast asleep all this time, and were whis- 
pering to each other when we heard some 
one on the stairs! This was the greatest 
fright we had. My blood stopped circulating, 
and a cold chill crept overme. Then I knew 
that one or more of the company must be se 
creted in the house. We had a light; I step- 
ed into the passage and called out, Who is 
there? Such a scampeiing down you never 
heard, He must have been hid behind the 
parlor door. Then we resumed our march 
down stairs to look for thieves and lock the 
door after the one that had just escaped.— 
You would have smiled to see Ellen show 
fignt. I really felt as if I had an armed 
force at my back. You may think I was 
courageous; but if that was courage, then 
courage is not whut I had always imagined it 
to be. It is true I never thought of personal 
danger, but I think it was something like an 
old hen with chickens; wher driven into a 
corner she will fight. So it was with me — 
There was something to be done, and no one 
except me to do it, so I went on and did the 
best I could. But to think of five men al- 
most the same asin the house with us, and 
not one with courage to look through the 
house or meet the danger! Ibelieve no more 
in the courage true. It is circumstances alone 
that drive men to do deeds of daring. If I 
had had a pistol I should have shot that man; 
then the pupers would have had an article 
headed ** A Herornz,” a “ Couracgous Wo- 
MAN,” but there would have been no courage, 
according to my former views of the meaning 
of that word. I sve how itis now. Iam 
not glad to have had such a lesson to teach 
me, 1, who have been such an admirer of he- 
roes, to find at last that like everything else 
I bave loved and believed it exists only in im 
agination. ’Tis all moonshine—no reality,.— 
Well, what next? I should not believe in my 
own existence were it not that I can feel my 
own flesh and bones. 
Methinks I hear you exclaim, “ What has 
all this to do with your not answering my 
letter?” I wi!l tell you. There has been no 
sleeping in this house since that night, con 
sequently I have been so unwell that I have 
not been able to write to any cne.” 
Harvesting in Michigan. 
Everybody is busy in the country now.— 
We hear the buzz of reapers “from early 
moro to dewy eve,” and anon the whetting of 
a cradle scythe, for all farmers have not those 
labor saving machines, now so common in our 
country. Just across the way there is an 
old man working alone in his thirty acres of 
wheat, while farther along I hear the merry 
‘aughter of a half dozer men who are follow- 
ing a reaper. Thus the world goes. One 
man grasps at every improvement, every in- 
vention which promises to aid him in his la- 
bor, while another plods on in the path which 
is forefathers trod. Well, we must all have 
our own thoughts about these things, but I 
pity a man who is so narrow-minded that he 
can bever accept any of the “ways and 
means” which the noble inventions of modern 
times presents to the world. While all the 








out-door world are so busy, what am I doing 


to add to this great work? If why I am ad- 
ding my mite, by contributing to the bodily 
wants of adozen mon. This beautiful morn- 
ing I have left the kitchen to come and sit 
by my window and watch those dozen men 
who are so dependent on me for the staff of 
life. They are all at work in one large field 
in front of the window, and if we did not 
look at the yellow grain, the weather is so 
cool we should think them at work there full 
two months too early. Who ever heard of 
such weather in harvesting? As the men 
come in from the field at night, instead of 
dropping down, faint and tired, as I have of 
ten seen them, they search arouid for their 
coats, seat themselves quietly by the table 
and enquire for the Farmer. This morn‘ng 
they all seemed so happy. Father runs the 
reaper, while a stout Irishman “ rakes off.”— 
Two are drawing the golden sheaves into an 
adjacent barn, foretelling of a threshing soon 
to come. The good old oxen, Duke and Dar- 
by, seem to realize the responsibility of their 
situation, for they pever obeyed so readily 
the numerous “ gees” and “ haws” as they do 
this morning. Two curly pated cousins are 
carrying bundles for Uncle John. One little 
fellow, too small to partake of the enjoyment 
of the field, sits on the door step turning my 
cats ears wrong side out. Pussy avenges 
her wrongs by sundry bites and scratches, 
for which Willie throws her as far as possible, 
with the exclamation, “you ugly old thing,” 
and now he is chasicg my pet rabbit. Dick 
knows too much for you Willie; he has been 
in your youthful hand once, and while memo 
ry remains you might as well chase an ante- 
lope. But never mind if you do not catch 
him; run, it will add roses to your cheeks and 
muscles to your limbs. Here comes biddy 
with her brood of chicks, strutting and cluck- 
ing in her motherly pride; and she reminds 
me of dear Aunt Mary—who had the most 
wonderful fowls. Poor Aunt Mary, she is 
dead now, and the vioets and buttercups 
have breathed out their sweet life over her 
grave these ten years. I went to visit her 
once, when a little girl, but shall never forget 
all the sights I saw during that one short 
week. I caught ducks and goslings, till I was 
ready to feather out, from sympathy with the 
“little creatures.” But Aunt Mary’s milk 
room was the greatest mystery to me. Those 
long rows of shining milk pans, and the milk 
with the thick yellow cream, were enough to 
make older eyes than mine sparkle. (At this 
time father lived in town and I knew noth- 
ing abeut the country or country life.) I re- 
member how anxiously I used to look for ten 
o'clock, for lunch came at that hour, and 
then my brown bowl with a funny little spoon, 
was filled full of milk and the most delicious 
raspberries, which grew so abundantly in the 
corners of the fence down the old lane. 1 
thonght Aunt Mary must lead almost an en- 
enchanted life, making so many plump rolls 
of butter, putting eggs little end down into 
salt for winter use, turning and greasing big 
cheeses, and drying fruit till every bag and 
box was well stored with good things, 

Bat, dear reader, what do you care about 
my Aunt Mary? Nothing, I presume, yet 
mayhap some of you may have had dear old 
aunts, who have taught you lessons of indus 
try and usefulness, as my Aunt Mary taught 
me. God grant that you may have had, and 
that the weary routine of every day life may 
be brightened by thonghts of one who is 
“not lost but gone before.” But the clock 
strikes, warning me to leave my pleasant 
room and go back to the drudgery of kitchen 
life—warning me that hungry men are wait- 
ing for their basket of doughnuts and ginger- 
bread—warning me that the bell of time has 
tolled off another hour into eternity, record- 


ed for each one of us either lost or won. 


; ADA. 
[Write again and often, Ada. ] 





Household Varieties, 


Aw old man said—‘ For a long time I pnzzled 
myself about the difficulties of Scripture, until at 
last I came to the conclusion that reading the 
Bible was like eating fish. When I find a difficul 
ty, I lay it aside and call it a bone. Why should I 
choke on the bone, when there is much nutricious 
meat?” 

In answer te the latest hygenic question under 
discussion: ‘*How to preserve woman?” some 
graceless scamp suggests that such sweetmeats 
will keep in family jars. The slanderer ought to 
be smothered in jam and drowned in a hogshead 
of syrup a3 was Clarence in the butt of Malmsey 
wine. 

ONE of our exchange papers tells of a flash of 
lightning that struck a house and set a woman’s 
head on fire, We guess she was red haired. 

Amon@ the articles brought up from the wreck 
ef the Hungariun, by the submarine operator, was 
a card of a young lady, one of the passengers who 
perished on the fatal night of the wreck, on the 
back of which was written, in pencil, in a firm 
hand, “ Lizzie dies to night.” 

WHEN & woman, says Mrs, Partington, has once 
married with a congealing heart, and one that 








beats responsible to her own, she will never want 
to enter the maratime state again, 


Physical and Intellectual Education. 


( Concluded. ) 

Now as to what I consider a proper intel- 
lectual education. My first desire would 
be to have it useful and practical, with a 
spirit of life in it; that is, an education that 
will and can be used, and not one that cum- 
bers the mind and gets rusty and is soon for 
gotten because you have no use for it. In 
nearly all our institutions of learning, many 
studies are pursued that are seldom, if ever, 
called into use in after life by the practical 
business of men or women; I therefore think 
that when there is so much more that we 
can learn of a practical and useful nature, af. 
fording us information and pleasure, it is de 
sirable to pursue such studies in preference to 
those of a theoretical and dead character.— 
I am aware that college professors, whenever 
a class has a dry or difficult study, expatiate 
lucidly on its benefits as a mental discipline, 
still I could never fall in love with geometry, 
calculus, latin or the dead. 

Children should not be put to study too 

young; not before their physical coudition is 
well developed. The brain never should be 
used at the expense of the body. None but 
a healthy physical frame can support and 
work off the highest order of intellect, and 
it should always be a rule, health first, and 
education afterwards. The ordinary studies 
of our common schools should be mastered 
st they can be used before going farther.— 
Grammar as taught is too formal, the head 
being filled with a set of arbitrary rules about 
etymology, syntax, &c., from which the stu- 
dent derives very little practical benefit, not 
being enabled thereby to read, write or speak 
correctly. Our class in grammar at our dis, 
trict school could parse very rapidly, quoting 
tre rules of syntax as authority, and an ob- 
server would consider us as expert grammari- 
ans. Yet it was of little or no practical use 
to us for we could not correct false orthogra- 
phy, etymology, syntax and proscdy, because 
we were al) theory—no practice. If we had 
parsed less, and thought more; had the teach- 
ers given us sentences of which we knew 
nothing to write down on the blackboard, we 
would then have had experience in all parts 
of grammar, and above all the habit of reas- 
oning and thinking, and not relying entirely 
on our book. : 
If I were teaching I would have the lar. 
gest class in spelling managed after this sort; 
first, have them learn the general outlines of 
orthography, with punctuation; have them 
spell a short lesson in the usual way, well 
learned; then give several of the class sen- 
tences to write on the blackboard, and have 
all the class analyse and parse them, giving 
them all manner of incorrect sentences ip all 
parts of grammar. Such a course properly 
pursued, induces the exchange of ideas 
among the class, and by the friction of mind 
upon mind, would sharpen the wit and ob- 
servation, and make them all practical gram- 
marians, The same remarks will apply to all 
other studies, but not with as much force, 
there being no other study in our common 
schools on which so much time is bestowed 
with so little benefit. I coxrsider it would be 
in many instances good policy to substitute 
physiology and uatural history or the science 
of common things, in the place of so much 
grammar. 

Supposing the student has acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of all studies taught in our 
common schools, if his school life stops here, 
he should remember that his student’s life nev” 
er stops; ‘but he continues to gain knowledge 
every day of his life, which he will have a 
thousand ways of doing. ‘The first question 
then should be, What am I going to do 
and what position in society am I to occupy? 
In a government like ours in which every 
person has a voice, it becomes us as Ameri 
can citizens to understand our national his- 
tory, our political fabric, and our rights, and 
afew months cannot be better spent than in 
such study. Then a judiciously arranged 
system of study and reading, properly pur- 
sued through life will be an ornament and 
a pleasure. We should not be drones, but 
live and active men and women, knowing 
and taking an interest in what is going on ip 
the world around us. Whatever occupation 
in life we choose we should try to under- 
stand it, and conduct it honestly and intelli- 
gently. It is not to be expected that we can 
become complete masters of all the sciences or 
subjects we have studied, or practiced.— 
Man’s life is too short for that, and he has 
to know a little of too many things to be 
master of all. It is no reason that because I 
am not as good a scholar ag Noah Webater 
Ishould be no scholar at all; or as finea 
writer as Washington Irving that I should 
not write at all; or as good a farmer as John 
Johnson that I should never own a farm or 





on all subjects; keep and use what you learn 
to assist you in your oecupation, remembering 
not to neglect your business, Above all, 
never be a Jack at all trades and good at noth- 
ing. 

If the student in quitting his district school, 
intends to go farther, to enter a college or 
academy, the same general principles should 
govern; that is, adaptation of the means to 
the intended calling. If you expect life to 
be real, an earnest struggle with the vicissi- 
tudes of the ovter world, then you need to 
be nerved for the conflict, by having a sub- 
stuntial, useful edueation; one that need not 
get rusty for lack of use, or be so cumber- 
some like an ancient knight’s armor, that it 
weighs youdown. The studies usually taught 
in our higher schools are all good, the instruc. 
tion generally better and more practical than 
in the district schools; yet I have often thought 
that many of them could be replaced with 
others from which students could derive more 
benefit in after life. The practice of farmers’ 
girls, or others who expect to be business 
men’s wives studying latin, German or alge- 
bra aterm or two and then to be thrown 
aside, forgotten and never used, should be 
done away with. I hold that they bad better 
study something they will have occasion to 
use, such as composition, history, geography 
and physiology, all of which they will have 
occasion for every day of their lives. I have 
known young men who did not intend to vur- 
sue a profession for life, spend four or five 
years of hard study of a set of text books 
and be as ignorant of all else beyond the 
books as a hod carrier, the principal benefit 
being the mental discipline extolled by the 
professors. 

Their object being a degree, 
So as to write A. M., B. ©. 
and to be called educated, as if college walls 
or degrees made an educated man or woman. 
Let it not be understood that I speak dispar- 
agingly of college edacation. Nout in the least, 
For some it is proper and necessary, but for the 
majority of those that attend our higher in, 
stitutions of learning there are many things 
taught where more useful and practical stud. 
ies could and should be substituted. Per- 
sons of wealth and leisure can well afford to 
spend four, six, or a dozen years in acqui- 
ring an education, but the majority of stu. 
dents must soon turn their energies to busi- 
ness, and make their education the incidental 
not the principal object of their pursuits.— 
Every one should consider well what is best 
for him to study or read; it is not the quan- 
tity but the quality that determines the bene- 
fit. I have often wondered how persons of a 
fair school education, of both sexes, could 
spend all their leisure time so worthlessly; 
the men lounging around, pitching quoits, 
tinkering old guns, hunting and fishing, or 
reading some worthless novel, the ladies do- 
ing the last mentioned crime, working worth- 
less flowers and laces and a thousand other 
things to kill time. How much better it 
would be if they would read some useful 
book instead; read and re-read the history of 
our country, and of our race, learn the won- 
ders of physical geography and geology, and 
become familiar with topographical geogra- 
phy asit explains and is connnected with the 
news both foreign and domestic of the day. 
When you once get started in such a course 
of study it will be more interesting, and of in- 
finitely more benefit than happiness-destroy- 
ing fiction. 

There is one other subject which I feel 
constrained to mention, namely, phrenology, 
although there is a diversity of opinions as 
to its soundness. Being as it is a science of 
the mind and brain, it leads to useful investi- 
gations, quickens the observation, sharpens 
human nature, and induces a person to ob 
serve men and their actions closer; to learn 
more of the nature of man than we otherwise 
would, and whether you adopt or reject it 
you will be well paid for your investigation. 
But I must stop. I have wandered too far 
already, yet I cannot close this subject with- 
out referring to some standard authors who 


treat upon the subjects here mentioned. 
BACHELOR. 


[But we must stop, too. After having wae 
ded so far in our weary work of copying 
Bachelor’s remarks, we find before us along 
page and a half more which amounts to notbe 
ing but an enumeration and recommendation 
of such works as Combe and Bell on the dis- 
eases of children, (The comb (ev) we doubt 
not would be well enough on the cbildren 
whether diseased or not; as to the bell, that 
is more a matter of fancy.) Cutter, Carpen- 
ter & Co. on physiology, Dr. Alcott, Snew on 
the water cure, Guon’s domestic physician, 
Combe on the constitution, (appropriate, 
doubtless,)—thus far for the men. To “the 


ladies of all ages” he specially commends the 
study of Miss Beecher’s Domestic Economy 








cultivate one. Learn eyerything you can up- 


and Receipt book. That isall, Now, gen- 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











tlemen, hold your noses, open your mouths 
and swallow the dose of doctor stuff allotted 
to you, like good, nice boys as you are; and, 
ladies, lay down your laces and things, put 
on your aprons, tuck up your sleeves and go 
into the kitchen, where you belong. The 
world will all come round right again. 
Seriously, if any of our readers can find 
out a “ system of practical, intellectual edu- 
cation” any better than that laid down in the 
above essay, we shall be glad to hear of it— 
Before attempting to put it on paper, howev- 
er, we advise them to commit to memory the 
last edition of Webster’s spelling book, and 
have a copy of Beadle’s Dime Letter Writer 
and the great “ unabridged ” at their elbow. ] 





The Cheerful Man. 


BY SLOW JAMIE, 


SECOND INTERVIEW. 

I had business yesterday to a neighboring 
village, when, to my happy surprise, I over 
took my late acquaintance. As he was trav 
eling the same way, he cheerfully accepted an 
invitation to a seat in my buggy. For some 
time our conversation turned on common 
things. Either from the vivacity of his 
mind, or on account of his chee:ful temper, 
he had an admirable faculty of drawing the 
happiest thought from common objects — 
Never was I so impressed with the beauty of 
the forest, the utility of the wild plants which 
adorned the uncultivated plain, or the enjoy- 
ment of birds and beasts. But I was eager 
to have the subject of our former conversa 
tion renewed, and called his attention to it. 
he took up the subject of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. 

“ Whoever can read,” he said, “has an ed- 
acation; but him who can both read and 
write, 1 consider a scholar. Tae uneducated 
man is not void of intellectual pleasure. The 
blue vaults of heaven spread out before him 
their glittering gems. To watch the course 
of the planets, among the fized stars, to see 
the comets as they come and hasten away, 
and even to observe the meteors flitting acros 
the sky, feed the mind with pleasant thought. 
The green carpet beneath his feet, composed 
of such various figures and material, afford 
him an exhaustless source of study. He 
generally excels in conversation, and can draw 
ideas from his fellow men. Nevertheless, it 
is the educated man who can enjoy the 
pleasures of intellect, In our day, books are 
cheap, plenty and various. By them we con- 
verse with the illustrious dead and live in 
past ages. We travel through distact lands 
and ransack the depths of the ocean. We 
enjoy at pleasure the best thoughts of the 
best men. We select our own company.— 
They speak just so long as we wish to listen, 
and are silent when we choose. 

“Nor should we overlook the value of 
periodicals. If they contain a great deal of 
trash, they also afford healthy literature on 
every itpportant subject. Men of talent and 
education, of experience and research, spend 
their days and nights in labor for our benefit, 
and for a trifling consideration, the result im- 
pressed on the printed pege is brought to our 
doors. 

“ Have we friends hundreds of miles dis- 
tant, or even beyond the seas, there is no difii- 
culty about conversing with them, as private- 
ly as in our own closet. We have but to set 
down our thoughts on paper, and there are 
carriers on horseback, mail carriers in coaches, 
and ships on the sea to convey our missive ex- 
pediciously to its destination. All this en 
joyment we derive from books and corres- 
pondence is profitable as well as pleasant.— 
The mind is expanded, and the intellectual 
growth promoted by the exercise. 

“Nor ought we to forget the elevation 
which mental culture gives to friendship.— 
There is attachment among brutes, and some- 
times it seems intense; still it is of a low or- 
der, and among human beings, in proportion 
as the mind is cultivated is friendship pure 
and refined. What enjoyment do. we expe- 
rience, even in the common intercourse of 
life to pass a friendly salutation, to exchange 
a civility with a neighbor? How great the 
delight, then, when a similarity of views and 
feelings mingles soul with soul; when sympa- 
thy in joys and sorrows weaves the mystic 
band,and long-continued intercourse strength- 
ens the tie. There is no earthly happiness 
like that which springs from friendship.” 

“ Bat,” eaid I, “ has it not its sorrows too? 
Think of the tongue of scandal. It is said 
that ‘a whisper separateth chief friends’— 
think of the pain when selfishness, dr per- 
haps a bare misunderstanding, tears asunder 
cords which seemed like our very’ heart 
string. It is often bitter as death to be forced 
to change our opinion of those whose names 
we had laid away as gems in our memory; 
still worse when*harsh reproaches take the 


place of cordial intercourse and pleasant 
counsel.” 7 

“Very true,” he rejoined; “ but stould we 
reject the clusters of Eschol because the ap. 
ples of Sodom are poisonous and the grapes 
of Gomorrah bitter? Pride and pass n, im- 
prudence and undue sensitiveness may often 
mark the dealings of frail mortals with one 
another. ‘The warmest expressions of friend- 
ship, too, may sometimes be founded in self 
ishness. Nevertheless there are those in this 
world who are capable of disinterested at- 
tachment. And even among the most de. 
graded of mankind there is a longing for 
friendship, and a kindly word bas a remark- 
able effect on them. As has been said, ‘A soft 
tongue breaketh the bones.’ Wrecked, in- 
deed, must be that heart which has not left 
some cord, which, if you only know how to 
touch it, will give out some melodious notes 
of its original music. No man lives, or tries 
to live, independent of his neighbors, and as 
it is an enjoyment to receive a favor, it is a 
greater enjoyment to give one. 

“But there is another intellectual enjoy- 
ment yet unnoticed, viz., to watch the devel- 
opment of events around us, The study of 
history is delightful, but we live in the midst 
of history We form a part of it.” 

At this juncture our ways diverged, and as 
business was pressing, we were forced to part, 
But I hope soon to have another chat with 
him, and should it be interesting, the reader 
shall have a share of it. The more I get 
acquainted with him the better I like him, 
and although I cannot agree with many of 
his views, yet I find that it always revives my 
spirits to converse with him. 


Why are We Yellow Skinned. 


If there is any practice that is more destruc- 
tive of good flour, and which more read ly 
turns what was meant to be healthy food into 
most deadly poison, than the use of saleratus, 
we would like to know it. We loathe the 
smell of the article in every kind of mix- 
ture, that. is intended for food; and consider 
its use detestable. The Philadelphia Ledger 
thus remarks apon the use of this abominable 
alkali: 

‘If our western friends can in any way 
teach their wives, daughters, or cooks, to keep 
the pearlash out of the bread, all the yellow 
people, especially the yellow children, who 
are supposed to be turned yellow by the fever 
and ague and hillious fevers will soon be 
turned white. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the yellow countenances of the 
west come from bile, when it it only the 
enormous quantities of pearlash eaten in the 
bread that is reflected through the skin.— 
Bread is the staff of life, it is said—and so it 
is;—but it is the staff of death too in this coun- 
try. Bad bread kills about as many people 
here as bad rum. Sv many people eat pvison 
ous pearlash fur bread that they die by inches, 
Dyspepsia—that great monster disease of the 
country, that deranges the liver, brings on 
costiveness, and tuus finally kills the hu 
man victim,—is half the time ‘pearlash.’— 
Here in the east—out of New England—we 
have nearly driven off the pearlasb-saleratus 
cooks, but not altogether. Pearlash lives 


here yet in bread, but in cities aud towns we 
have nearly whipped out the murderer. In 
the distant western towns, beyond the good 
hotels of the lakes and rivers, pearlash, under 
the name of saleratus is king. It is pearl- 
ash for breakfast, pearlash for diuner, and 
pearlash for supper. It is not any wonder, 
then that the peuple of the east turn yellow 
in the west, and sicken: not of fever and ague, 
billious and congesiive fevers, but of pearlash 
three times a day,” 








For Our Young Friends. 





Geographical Enigma, 

I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 4, 8, 6, 2, 5, 7, 13, 11 is one of the United 
States, 

My 14, 7, 5, 11, 16, is a river in Europe. 

My 4, 13, 14, 9, 10, 17, 8, 1, 10, is an island in 
Africa 

My 12, 14, 10, 11, 6, 3, is an Empire in Europe, 

My 17, 8, 9, 13, is a town in Lenawee county. 

My 1, 8, 1, 5, 6, 10, 6, 13, is a Jake in South 
America. 

My 2, 16, 14, 10, 1, is a capital in Asia. 

My 18, 11, 10, 15, is a country in Africa. 

My whole is what should be in every farmers 
family. 


Blisefield, Mich. Lucy A. Munson. 





Acrostical and Geographical Enigma. 

lam composed of 16 letters, 

My 1, 5, 15, 15, 11, is a city in Japan, 

my, 12, 8, 7, 11, is @ town in the State of New 
Yor 


My 3, 11,9, 4, is a cape in South America. 

My 4, 8, 12. is a river in North Carolina. 

My 5, 14, 4, 8, is a lake in Iceland. 

My 6, 4, 4, 18 a cape in Massachusetts. 

My 7, 14, 18, 4, 15, is an island in Niagara river. 

My 8, 4, 7. 6, 4, 11, is a cape in West Indies. 

My 9, 5, 15, is a river in Arkansas. 

My 10, 2, 14, isa mountain in Arabia. 

My 1), 4, 8, 7, 13, is a lake in Russia, 

My 12, 6, 9, 14, 5, 4, is a county in New York. 

My 13, 15, 8, 4, is a seaport in Arabia, 

My 14, 8 11, 4, 5, isa river in France. 

My 15, 8, 9, 4. 5, is a vity in the Barbary States. 

My whole was one of the most valiant soldiers 
of the Revolution, 8. J. 

Greenfield, Mich. 





Answers, 


To Geographical Enigna of last week—Ganrt- 
BALDI. 


To Charade—Massacre. 


Household Recipes. 








Citumber Pickles, 

In cutting pickles I was taught to use a pair of 
long shears, disseVering the stem near the vine, 
and leaving it as long as possible. This, I was as» 
sured by my parents, tended to preserve the sweet- 
ness and hardness of the fruit, and to cause it to 
keep better, After gathering the fruit, 1 drew 
several buckets of cool well water from the old 
well and poured it over the whole “ picking,” 
which I previeusty placed-in a broad, shallow tub, 
constructed especially for the purpose, and where 
it was allowed to remain thtough the cay. In the 
cool of the evening it was removed to the salting 
barrels, and being barefully’ packed, was pressed 
down by means of a board and weights. I remem- 
ber that I filled several barrels during the season, 
and that my mother, whenever she wanted pickles 
for the table, would go to her barrel and having 
taken out a quantum suficit of the fruit, convey 
them to a suitable vessel in which they are allowed 
to soak till sufficiently “freshened,” when they 
were remcved and placed in the best vinegar— 
generally cider vinegar—and there prepared for 
the table. Before putting the fruit into the vine 
gar, it was always scalded, and cloves, spices and 
other ingredients calculated to impart a more ex- 
quisite flavor to the fruit, and prevent its becom- 
ing rancid from age or any other cause, were 
added. 

Pickles, taken directly from the vines, and put 
in a solution of salt and water, may be kept for 
years; and when soaked out, will be found to re- 
tain their excellences unimpaired.—Cor. of Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 

Jae-The August number of Mrs. Arey’s Home 
Monthly gives the following recipes for using to- 
matoes: 

Tomato Sauce.—Take one dozen of ripe toma- 
toes, put them into a stone jaz, stand them ina 
cool oven until quite tender. When cold, take 
the skins and stalks from them, mix the pulp in 
the liquor which you will find in the jar, but ao 
not strain it; add two teaspoonsful of the best 
powdered ginger, a dessert spoonful of salt, a head 
of garlic chopped fine, two table spoonsful of vin- 
egar, a dessert spoonful of Chili vinegar, or a lit- 
tle Cayenne pepper. Put into small-mouthed 
sauce bottles, sealed. Kept in a cool place, it will 
keep good for years. It is ready for use as soon 
as made, but the flavor is better after a week or 
two. Should it not appear to keep, turn it out, 
add more ginger; it may require more salt and 
Cayenne pepper. It is a long tried recipe, and a 
great improvement to curry. The skins should 
be put into a wide-mouthed bottle, with a little of 
the different ingredients, as they are useful for 
hashes or stews. 

Tomato PRESERVES.—Take the round yellow 
variety as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then to 
seven pounds of tomatoes add seven pounds of 
white sugar, and let them stand over night; take 
the tomatoes out of the sugar, and boil the syrup, 
removing the scum; put in the tomatoes and boil 
geutly fifteen or twenty minutes; remove the fruit 
again and boil until the syrup thickens. On cool- 
ing, put the fruit into jars, and pour the syrup in. 
to it, and add a few slices of lemon to eacn jar, 
and you will have something to please the taste of 
the most fastidious. 

To Pickig TomMATOES,—Always use those which 
are thoroughly ripe. The small round ones are 
decidedly the best. Do not prick them, as most 
recipe books direct. Let them lie in a strong 
brine three or four days, then put them down in 
layers in your jars, mixing with them small onions 
and pieces of horseradish; then pour on the vine- 
gar, (cold,) which should be first spiced as for 
peppers; let there be a spice bag to throw into 
every pot. Coverthem carefnliy, and set them by 
in the cellar for a full month before using. 

Tomato Catsup.—Take ripe tomatoes, and 
sca d them just sufficient to allow you to take off 
the skins; then let them stand for a day, covered 
with salt; strain them thuroughly to remove the 
seeds; then to every two quarts, three ounces of 
cloves, two of black pepper, two nutmegs, and a 
very little Cayenne pepper, with a liftle sait; boil 
the liquor for an bour, and then let it cool and set- 
tle; add a pint of the best cider vinegar, after 
which, bottle it corking and sealing it tightly.— 
Keep it always in a cool place. 

Another Way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, 
and boil them until they are soft; squeeze them 
through a fine wire sieve, and add half a galion of 
vinegar, one pint and a half of salt, two ounces of 
cloves, quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces 
of Cayenne pepper, five heads of garlic skinned 
and separated; mix together, and boil about three 
hours, or until reduced to about one-half; then 
bottle, without straining. 

STEWED TomaTors.—Slice the tomatoes into a 
tinned saucepan; seasou wilh pep)er and salt, 
and place bits of butter over the top; put on the 
lid close, and stew twenty minutes. After this, 
stir them frequently, letting them stew till well 
done; @ spoonful or two of vinegar is an improve- 
ment. This is excellent with roast beef or mutton 





toe 


VARIETIES. 

Dip the man who plowed the sea, and afterwards 
planted his feet on his native soil, ever harvest 
the crop? 

A GENTLEMAN who spoke of having been struck 
by a lady’s beauty, was advised to kiss the rod, 

“ Tw afraid,” said a lady to her husband, “ that 
Iam going to have a stiffneck.” “ Not at all im 
probable, my dear—I have seen strong sympsoms 
of it ever since we were married,” replied Bene 
dict. 

RussE1, the Singer was once singing in a pro 
vincial town “ The Gambler’s Wife,” and having 
uttered the words 

** Hush! he comes not yet! 

The clock strikes one,” 
he struck the key to imitate the sudden knell of 
the departed hour, when a respectably dressed wo 
man ejaculated, to the astonishment of everybody: 





* Would’nt I have fetched him home! ” 
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MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


A . 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIE ROAD. 








MONROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 
With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, a oma co Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
=e ~ sau England States, andall points West and South 
es 





O*% and after Monday, April 9th, 1860, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
ARRANGEMENT OF TRAINS. 

FROM DETROIT—Mail and Express, daily, except 
Sunday, at 7:20 A. M.; arriving in Toledo at 10:15 A. M., 
connecting with the Express Train from Toledo at 10:80 
A. M, (via old road), arriving in Chicago at 8:15 A. M. 

Chicago and Cincinnati Express, ae except Sundays, 
at 7:40 P. M., arriving in Toledo at 10:35 P. M., Adrian 
11:20 P. M., connecting with the Lightning Express Train 
Chicago (via old Road), arriving in Chicago at 8:00 A. 


Toledo accommodation, daily oor Sunday, at 12:15 
P. M., arriving in Toledo at 4:00 P. M., connecting with 
Express train for Cleveland, Buffalo and New York. 

ROM CHICAGO—Mail and gees except 
Sundays( via old Road), at 6 A. M. and Lightning Ex- 
press, daily, except Sundays, via Air Sg at 8:00 x M., 
making connection with 4:05 P. M. train from Toledo at 
Air Line Junction, arriving in Detroit at 6:50 P. M.; Chi- 
cago and Montreal Express, daily except Saturday, at 8:00 
P. M., via old road and Adrian, arriving at Detroit at 7:05 


FROM TOLEDO—Chicago and Montreal Express, dai- 
Perey? Sundays at 4:15 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 


Mail and Express, daily aK Sundays, at 4:05 P. M., 
arriving at Detroit at 6:50 P. M. 

Detroit Accommodation, daily eM Sundays, at 11;00 
A. M., arriving in Detroit at 3:00 P. ‘ 


CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago, with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect also at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michi, Road, 
for Dayton, Hamiltonand Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier und Goshen. 

Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trunk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

Freight Trains leave daily, except Sunday, as follows: 

FOR TOLEDO, at 12:15 P. M. arriving at Toledo at 4:00 


Ru Me 
FOR CHICAGO, at 4:00 P. M., arriving at Chicago at 
9:05 P. M- 


(8 Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit time. 
GS Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 
No change of cars between Detroit and Chicago, 
aggage checked through to all points East & West. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’?, Toledo, 6} 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and ( ounty Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented Md JOHN DAINES 
of Birminghum, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in, the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farniers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice, 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each, 

These machines will manufacture iy day, according 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be pea and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fiir 
quality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keepitin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, wurability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 


hio. 
7-tf 





At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that pur — one a ae 

we ications for these machines may be address: 
ed to ve JOHN DAINES, 


9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


WK) 7 
H. C. GILBERT'S NURSERIES, 
Coldwater, Mich, 
THE UNDERSIGNED would call the attention oi 
dealers and growers to his large and choice stock ot 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, all of which will be ready 
For the Fall Irade of 1860. 

My assortment contains the following staple articles, 
all of which will be warranted far superior to Eastern 
grown trees for Western cultivation ; viz: 

100,000 grafted Apple trees, 8 and 4 years old, 
800,000 do do 2 years old. 





400,000 _ do do 1 
20,000 Peach trees, all choice varietics, 
ALSO, 


Dwarf and Standard Pears, Plams, Oherries, Quinces, 
Grapes, Lawton Blackberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
Strawberries and other fruits of the leading and most 
approved varieties. 
For Nurserymen 

I have several hundred thousan arms seedlin 
2 years old; also, choice Ornamen 
ing Shrubs. 

Dealers and Fruit Growers 
Are respectfully invited to look through my stock be- 
fore closing contracts for next fall and spring. I have 
several neighbors who are embarking largely in the 
nursery business, and we are all entirely agreed in one 
thing, and that is to make Coldwater » point that cannot 
be safely overlooked by any man who wants Fruit and 
Ornamental trees. 

Come and See us, 
aud we will engage that you shall be suited in the quali 
ty quantity and terms of sale. 
Wanted Immediately, 
Local Agents at all prominent points in this and west 
ern States. Also, 
20 or 30 Live Men, 

as Traveling Agents, to all of whom liberal commissions 
will he gee 


land 
Trees and Flower- 


H, C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 
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THE BEST MACHINE 


AND NO MISTAKE, 
For the Harvest of 1860. 











Double Hinge-Jointed and Folding Bar 
BUCKEYE 


MOWER AND REAPER, 


efuliman § Miller’s Patent, 
OF CANTON, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 





-f Perfect Mower, 


ef First Class Reaper, 
It has proved to be 
l'HE MOST DURABLJE MACHINE! 
AND OF THE LIGHTEST DRAUGHT. 
And it works 


MORE EASILY & SURELY 


THAN ANY OTHER, 


(7 IS THE MACHINE. 


This fact 
is so well established 
by the Farmers themselves, 
that there is no longer any occasion 
for our incomparable list of 
GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST PREMIUMS] 
from 
National, State and County Fairs, 








What we wish now to say 
to 
the Farmers of Michigan 
is 
that any of them who have not yet ordered 
one of these machine, 
if 
they want it 
FOR THE HARVEST OF 1860, 
they should loose no time 
in ordering it 
from us 
or 
from one of our Agents, viz: 
Gen'l Agt. for the State, E. ARNOLD, of Dexer. 


Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury's 
Hotel, Detroit. 
C. M. MANN, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 
Oakland | County, 7 N. HILL, Pontiac. 


Lapeer County, 
0a none f gen om DURKEE, Pontiac. 


DENNISON, Troy. 
Macomb Cownty and east tier of townships in Oakland 
—L. WOODWARD, Rochester. 
Calhoun Cownty—V. GIBBS, Homer. » 


. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 

BURNHAM & CO., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo, 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 
Washtenano, east part—Gro. ALEXANDER, Ypsilanti, 

HORACE WELSH. Pittsfield. 

HENDERSON & RISDON, Ann Arbor. 
Genesee Co.—J. C. DAYTON, Grand Blanc. 
Oakland Co.—WM. HENDERSON. West Novi. 
Tonia County- -H DreGARMO, Lyons. 

Livingston Co.- FREEMAN WEBB, Pinckney. 
Jackson Co.—M. LONG YEAR, Grass Lake. 
J. W. BURWELL, Livingston county. 


The reputation of the Buckeye is so well established 
(embracing ALL real improvements and having some 
peculiar to itself which no other machino HAs OR CAN 
HAVE) that we have no fear that intelligent farmers in 
our State, who can procure this, will purchase any other 
either for mowing or rea ing. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, March 81, 1860. 42-tf 





THE BEST GARDEN IMPLEMENT! 
THE HAND SCARIFIER. 





W= OFFER FOR SALE the Improved Hand Scarifier 
an implement meenepene’ in its utility for the use 
of Gardeners, and one which is the most labor-saving 
implement at this s ason of any that is offered. During 
t he spring these implements have been remodeled, made 
stronger and more efficient than those which were offer- 
od last year, which was the first time they have been 
put in general use. 

Orders for these implements wil! be filled as soon as 
received, Address J. B. BLOSS & CO,, 

22 Monroe avenue, Detroit. 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


FISHER’S PATENT 


WROUGHTIRON MOWER. 


fe MOWER has no side draught, weighs only 600 

pounds, and is the most simple in construction, and 

being made of wrought iron, it is the lightest and most 

desirable machine in market We respectfully ask those 

wanting mowers to examine this machine before deci- 

‘ling to make a purchase. All ew Mh be proper- 
; 3 





ly answered. Address J. & CU., 
at the American Seed Store, 
22 22 Monroe Avenue. 





aha ENGRAVING OF 
( 


shristopher Columbus and his Crew! 


This Beautiful Engraving was designed by Reusens, 
one of the most celebrated artists that ever lived; the 
cost of the original design and plate being over $8000, 
size 22 by 29 inches. 

The Philadelphia Daily News says, “the mere nomi- 
nal sum asked for the engraving. is a sufficient induce- 
wa, for persons to purchase, without the additional 
4 


SCHEDULE OF GIFTS 
‘To be given to the purchasers, For full particulars 
send for a Bill. 


i Cash, $5,000 5 Cash, 
1 Cash, $8,000 10 Cash, 
1 Cash, $2,000 10 Cash, 250 
| Cas. $1,500 10 Cash, $200 
i Cash, 1,000 10 Jash, $100 
1 Cash, 10 Cash, $50 
1 Cash, 1000 Cash, 
4 2000 Cash. 


Cash, | ¥ $5000 

Together with a great variety of other valuable Gifts, 
varying in value from 50 cents to $25, 

Any person enclosing in a letter $1 and five 8 cent 
Postage Stamps (to pay for postage and roller) shall re- 
ceive, by return of mail the magnificent Engraving of 
Uhristopher Columbus, (and one of these valuable gifts 
as per bill, 

vders for Bills or Engravings to 

Bearess wane P, 8. HERLI E&CO,, 

21-8m Box 1812, Philadelphia, Penn, 
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E MICHIGAN FARMER. 














MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Ss. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. | 


6" A LATER AND BETTER 
RECOMMENDATION TO FARMERS IN 

SELECTING THE BEST MOWER and 

REAPER. 

Albany is a famous city for the maxim that “ Kissing 
oes by iavoritism,” &e., &¢., both among Legislators and 
Jommittses of State Fairs, 

But the Farmers of Michigan, by hundreds upon hun- 

dreds, have proved 
Tur BuckryE Mower AND REAPER, 

manufactured by Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton o 1 

Jackson, 

DrowrEpiy Superior TO THE KIRBY AND ALL OTHER 
ACHINES, . 

long since the “latest improvements” on all those 

others. 29 


“THE MARKETS. 


Breadstufis. 

The market for wheat and flour has thera declining 
tendency. Good white wheat of this years growth 
brings $1 00@1 05, as it happens to be clean and a gocd 
samples. But its quality depends greatly uponits clean- 
nes3 and freedom from foul stuff, such as chess, cockles, 
chaff, &e. Red wheat bring from 93@95c. The-e have 
been quite a number of farmers in Detroit with loads 
during the past week. Flour has generally declined 
about a shilling @ barrel. The eastern markets do not 
seem to promise much encourageme®t, still even their 
prices keep stationary. Itis true that as yet the east- 
ern markets have not begun to feel the pressure of the 
large western crops, The export demand is also much 
restrained by the want of vessels and the high rates of 
freight. 

Corn keeps steady at 44c, but there is the prospect of 
such a coming in as has never been seen at the west. 

Oats ore also promising to be a very full crop, and are 
almost ready for cutting. 

Millfeed is declining, and probably as soon as the re- 
sults get actively at work on the new crops there will 
be large supplies of feed of all kinds, especially if the 
fall crops come in as they now promise. 

The quotations for produce are almost the same ts 
those of last week: 

Extra white wheat flour @ bbl....----$ 5 25@ 550 














Superfine flour.-.-...-..-------------- 475@ 525 
White wheat, extra, # bush......----- 110@ 112 
White wheat, No.1, @ bush....- . 100@ 105 
Red wheat, No 1.....-.----.-.------- 092@ 096 
Corn in the street, bush.-..-.-------- 044@ 0 47 
Corn in store, bush..--....----------«= 0 46@ 0 48 
Oats, bush...-......---.------ -------- 0 28@ 0 30 
Rye, bush... ........-s0------------- 0 70@ 072 
Barley, @ cwt -----.--------.. -------- 110@ 120 
Corn meal, @ cwt.----------- ---- ----- 100@ 1 06 
Bran, @ ton -.------.------ ---------- 9 00@ .... 
Coarse middlings, ® ton..---.-.--.---- 10 00@12 00 
Butter, fresh roll @ ....------------- 012@ ---. 
Butter in firkin per b--.-----...----- 0 7@ 008 
Vggs, ® doz....---.------------------ 009@ 010 
Potatoes, Meshannocks # bush.-..--. 0 25@ 0 26 
Common sorts ® bush...... 


‘Apples, green, best qualities @ bbl-... 400@ 500 
wna: 2a quallty, B Db aes 
Ss 


Clover seed, # bush of 60 Ids.--....--- @, 425 
Timothy seed, per bush..-.-...-..----- 8 50@ .--. 
Huy, timothy, @ ton..-..---.-..------ 600@ 8 00 
Hay, marsh, # ton.------- ----<.- ----- 500@ 600 


Live Stock, &c. 

The live stock market is not very active here. We 
note, however, a very fine show of beef at the markets. 
Smith, of the Marine Market, purchased 14 head this 
week from Mr. Burt, of Bellville, for which he paid the 
round sum of $702 57, and eight head from other parties 
at 8c, live weight. Sheep are in good request. We 
note the sale of 80 good heavy sheep at 20 shillings each, 
and some fine lambs at 12 shillings. Pork keeps steady, 
and we quote sale of 12 hogs at 634c. Calves that weigh 
140 tbs alive, bring $4 each. Hides are steady at 53¢c 
for butchers’; tallow is worth 6c; lard 12c, and salt pork 
brings 10c @ 1 when sold at less than by the barrel. 

It will be seen from the following that the Albany 
market presents nothing very promising as yet. 

“We have over 4,000 beeves on the market to-day 
of all grades, except the best quality. The general ave- 
rage being much poorer than fot months past, yet the 
market is lively, and are selling freely at last week’s 
prices. The New Yorkers are buying more than usual, 
while the eastern demand is steady at about their usual 
supply, say 1,000 or 1,100 head for which they are paying 
from 3 to 45,¢ @ live weight, general average 4c. Our 
impression is that the market will be cleared out this 
week as we do not hear of any that is going to be held 
over. 

The quotations are— 
ber week. Last week. 


Premium...---.------- « 5 @bxe. 
Extra... -- O oneenneee 44@43%4c. 1434@5 co. 
First quality....-------34@44c. 4 @4Xe. 
Second quality .....---- 8 @38kce. 8% @3%{c. 
Third quality......-.-- 24@2xe. 8 @3ke. 


Sheep—The market is over supplied, with but little 
inquiry; itis about as dull as the cattle trade. Only few 
have changed hands at $3@4--the outside figure for the 
very best. At the close to-day, it was impossible to see 
a drove at any price, our dealers here being entirely out 
of the market. The eastern men are not taking any, 

Hogs—Receipts light, and we hear of only one sale; a 
drove of 44 extra State, averaging 250 Ibs each, brought 
6c ® tb, live weight.” 

Wool. 

There is nothing to be said about wool in this State.— 
It remains quiet, as there is nothing to be done, and no 
thing to do anything with. The eastern market seems 
to be rather firm, and prices there are maintained. The 
The enquiryis light as yet, manufacturers apparently 
being unsett.ed as to what is their best policy. Domes- 
tic wools are generally in fair demand, at about the 
same quotations as have ruled on the earlier markets, 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 


CTORIES, Kc, 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
HAy® been tested in all climates, Europe and Ameri- 
ca. Weigh less; cost less per pound; have better 
tones; can be heard farther than other bells. They cost 
50 per cent. less than 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices, 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Or re-cast on short notice. Such bells will nearly pay 
for Steel Bells of same size. : 
Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 
United States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
44-ly 98 Main st., Buffalo, N. 'Y. 
THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 
yee SALE at Penrieiy’s Agr’ Warenouse, at man 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can beseen run- 
wing in this city, Detroit, Mich, 58 tf 


~ LYONS NURSERY. 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL — 
W assortment of Fruit and Ornamental =o Songsel 
acatalogue address E. WARESYLVESTE 
26-4t 








rT Hine TIMES NO MORE.» Any pono, 


gasmall capital of from $3 


seas to $7, ~ enter into 








Our. engraving:represents Lounssury & WILtson’s 
new Patent Horse Rake, founded upon an entire new 
principle, It does not revolve; the teeth merely extend 
in front, and run flat upon the ground. The hay is 
thrown off t y means of a slide, worked by pulleys, to 
which the traces are hitched. 

The following are some of the advantages claimed for 


use? 

1st. Cheapness, durability, compactness, and lightness, 
so as to be veulty carried to the field upon the shoulder; 
having teeth only upon one side, and by removing two 
screw-bolts from the handles, can be packed in very 
small space for transportation. 

2d. It does the work cleaner than any other rake, 
because the sharp corner of the slide scrapes the hay 
before it. 

8d. The teeth merely slide through the stubble, are 
not liable to dull or wear at the tee as the revolving 
teeth do, by constantly pitching into the ground, finally 
become too short, and in light soil, apt to mix it with the 


ay. : 
deh, The draft is lighter for the horse, and the work 
easier to the man, who can hold and drive as fast as he 
can follow without stopping. 
5th. It can be guided better than revolving rakes, as 
the handles are bolted firmly to the head, gives no lost 
motion. 
6th. Teeth not so liable to break when catching fast, 
as the slide not only supports, but moves forward and 
loosens them. 
7th. It does not wind up, or get entangled in the hay. 
8th. Loading or unloading is done by simply pushing, 
or pulling,—can be learned by the dullest hand, so as to 
become expert in twice crossing the field. 

DESCRIPTION. 
A. Is the rake head made of ash, 2}¢ inches square, 
and 9 fect long, with 1o oak teeth. 
B. 13g in. square. and 263g in. long, framed into it. 
C. Ash handles, 134 by 8 in.. and 134 by 2¥ in., 8 ft. 8 
in. long, connected at the top by an inch rod (23¢ feet 
high from the ground line when the slide is sgainst the 
head,) and bolted to the head by two 34 in_ bolts, 6 in. 
long, which pass through flat braces 9 by 134 in. iron, 
18 in. long, and screwed up with nut and bevel washer. — 
E. The slide, or stripper, is of light weod, consisting of 
a batten above and below the teeth, 5% by 23g in., with 
six blocks between, 3-16 in. thicker than teeth, 4 in. long, 
and put together with trong 3/6 in. wood screws, put in 
from opposite sides. Board K-1s 4 by }¢ in., 4 feet long, 
and fastened to two 3¢ in. oak studs. 
F. Two small chains, with welded links % in. long, of 
34 in. wire, with pins, or wood screws through the ends, 


Lounsbury & Willson’s Horse Rake, over those now in | », 





Lounsbury & Willson’s Horse Rake. 


holds the slide from flying off the teeth. I. 3g in. ropes, 
9 feet long each, knotted through the slide and head, 
passing through pulleys H, which are 4 in. diam., and 34 
in. thick, of hard wood, and turn inside of a welded band 
1-16 by 1% in. iron, lapped to clevis 5% by 3% in. half- 
round iron, and a ¥4 in. pin rivetted through the pulley 
straps. A small 8 hook may be applied to the clevis, or 
pulley strap, to hitch to. A smaller sized rake for un- 
oe land has 11 teeth, and is 8 feet long, very light and 
andy. 
DIREOTIONS FOR USING THE RAKE, 

Place the reins over the shoulders, press the hands 
lightly forward on the rod in the direction of the stilts, 
so that you may feel the guage of the head, and points 
of the teeth along the ground to suit the inequalities, 
and load up. To unload, give a quick pull back on the 
handles, keeping the horse under good speed, so that the 
rake will swing over the winrow at the same time it 
unloads; then suddenly push forward, and load again.— 
A slight push at any time will restore the slide to the 
head for loading. 

The aforesaid Horse Rake was patented in Canada the 
9th of June, 1858, and in the United States the 81st of 
January, 1860, to run 14 years, from date, in each coun- 
try, owing to additional improvements. Good patents 
have been obtained, securing the principles of the Rake. 
Manufacturers in any part of the United States or Cana- 
da, having suitable machinery,will find the manufacture 
of these Portable Rakes, only weighing 50 Ibs., a profit- 
able branch of business, in which there can be no risk, 
as they are, perhaps, destined to come into as general 
use as the original Pennock Rake, and afford a better 
profit than any other, on account of its simple construc- 
tion. 

State, Provincial, or County Rights will be sold out 
entire, or on payment of an annual patent fee, upon 
reasonable terms, as may be agreed upon, to responsible 
parties furnishing respectable reference. 

These rakes have been thoroughly tested two or three 
seasons, amongst a variety of persons, and are highly 
approved of~are now made very light, handy and per- 
fect. A good many County Rights haye been sold to 
extensive firms in the Western part of Canada, who 
manufactured a great many the last season, and a num- 
ber of rights have been disposed of to manufacturers in 
New York State. See advertisement in this paper. 

One of these Rakes may be seen by application at the 
office of the MrcHiGANn Farmer, 








STOCK BREEDERS COLUMN. 


J. BALLARD &§ SONS, 
NILES, MICHe, 
BREEDERS OF DEVON CATTLE. 


\W*% OFFER FOR SALE a few head of Thoroughbred 
Devon Bu11s and Hetrers, from three months to 
two years old. We invite especial attention to the tact 
that the pedigrees of all our breeding animals and their 
ancestors are on record in the Devon Herd Book, which 
enables us to give a perfect pedigree with every animal; 
that is, a pedigree that shall trace the animal on every 
side through an unbroken line of Herd Book animals, 
to importation from the most reliable herds in Eng: 
land. 

Purchasers from a distance can have stock delivered 
oh board the cast of the Mich. Central or Mich, Southern 
Railroad free of charge. 24.3m 


SHORTHORN CATTLE. 











WILL SELL a few head of Shorthorn Cattle, male 
and female. J. B. CRIPPEN. 
Coldwater, May 1, 1860. 18-4m 





Offered at Private Sate. 

THE subscriber having been engaged in breeding 
from the most valuable strains of thorough bred an 
full bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
fers for sale. An opportuxity is now given to b@waders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
months to five years old, of thorougkbred, half and three- 
quarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
sides, Amongst them are some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger statlion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glencoe, Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and action. 

For further particulars address 


E. N. WILLCOX. 
April 4th, 1860, 14tf. Detroit, Mich. 


Reaping and Mowing Machines. 








JOHN REILLY. once nae cone coon --e00---WM. N, ELLIOTT, 


REILEY &$ ELLIOTT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REILLY’S BADGER STATE 
Reaping § Mowing Machine. 








JOHN REILLY, PATENTEE.s 





They also manufacture 

Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, Plows, and 
all kinds of Castings. 

WHITE PIGEON, MICHIGAN, 


THIS REAPER AND MOWER took the First Pre- 
miwm at the United States Fair in Chicago last Fall; 
also, at the Wisconsin State Fair in Milwaukee. 
White Pigeon, St. Joseph co., Mich., 

April 9, 1860, 


HOWE’'S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 


THE BEST IN USE. 


IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 

State Fair. °57 and °58. 

FIRST PREMIU M and no competition in 1859, 

FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 

SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. Y., 1859. 

Howr’s Scaes ror ALL Uszs, have Great Simplicity 
Wonderful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 
ona barn flour, and easily removed, 

No Check Rod: No Friction ou Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls, Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
“action or taken back. 

Send for Circulars and price lists, wlth account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 


15-6m 





mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
General Western Agent, 93 Main st. 
44-ly Buffalo, N.Y. 





WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Ei 
PENFIELD's, 103 Woodward avenue, 





D. APPLETON & CO., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥.- 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME IX.—(“‘ Hayne to Jersey.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


ry in 

SCIENCE, ART LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION. POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE, BIOGRAPHY. 
COMMERCE, ' MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVELS, 
LAW. HISTORY, CHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 


With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
tionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons,in the Engiish, French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligently consult- 
edand compared. But the NEW AMERICAN CY- 
CLOPEDIA is not founded on any European model; in 
its plan and elaboration it is strict! original. Many of 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 

As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 
peree. By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 

een enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
jects than is usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
sume time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Special care has been bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. 

n the preparation of the present volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have ate 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch ot learning. No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 
guaranty of the universality and impartiality of the 
NEW AMERICAN CYCLOP-ADIA, which, the Pubs 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English language. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 

mainder will be published ‘as fast as they can be got 


a, 1 
WM. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 


Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will pleas ° 
dress the Publishers.” ” ; saab lien 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 
Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

HARRY SHIRLS, i - PROPRIETOR. 








Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVEN UE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOCK. 
0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’! Agent, 
12-tf Successors to L. D. & H. C. Gricas. 
SEEDS! SEEDS! 


PpRESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted. Also, S ring Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, Kin, lip, Flour, Ditton 
Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, imo Clover, Barley 
PENFIELD’S 


Peas, &c,, at 
108 Woodward Ave. Detroit. 


F-owers, Threshers ana 
Cleaners ! 
pirrs 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 


Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior P 
Corn and Se ails Corn Mill and Feed Mills ‘Flour 








Hiorse 








Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith s 
Smut Machines. IELD’S. 


P 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 





The Superior Trotting Stallion, 


ROEBUCK ABDALLAH, 


RED from the purest Messenger stock, will stand this season at the stables of th 
B Road, at the Greenfteld House, six miles from Detroit, © subscriber on the Pontiac 


TERMS, $15 FOR THE SEASON. 

ROEBUCK ABDALLAH is a beautifu. bright chestnut horse, standing sixteen hands hi ~ 
larly compact, strong muscular form, with his body set low on owerful limbs, For style pa irk ryetle Oe Rott aes 
no superior, and as he has never been used for stock purposes, but allowed to come to his present growth and age, 
he is in full vigor, with every mark of a sound and strong constitution. Asa horse calculated to breed strong, ac. 
tive, useful farm and r stock, of superior size and quality, and with great action and speed on the road, he is 


offered to the public. 
PEDIGREE. 
ROEBUCK ABDALLAH will be five years old on the 5th of next June, and was bred from A 
a horse brought into this State at an expense of over $2,000, in 1855. Abdallah Chief was b Roy gntet 
To i and i py emg ag gy ba begs dam of oa: pea Chief was the Mathew arate mare (well 
<nownin New York,) by Phillips; her dam ecatur enry, that ran against Eclipse; ‘ 
a . dam by im me ge pot pu 4 -{ + ciate 
he dam of Roebuc ah is Lady Washington by the trotting stallion Washington, si f R 
Washington; he by Napoleon; he by Young Mambrino; he by Chancellor ont of a mare siren te) imported alee 
senger; and he again by imported ] essenger. Napoleon’s dam was by Commander; he by Commander, he by 
imported Messenger. Commander's dam was by imported Light Infantry, said to have been by English Eclipse. 
It will thus be seen that on both sides Roebuck Abdallah obtains as direct a descent from the celebrated Mes- 
senger as any horse can have at the present time. 
Roebuck Abdallah will be limited to twenty-five mares only, 
or further particulars epply to eA ' 
Greenfield, Wayne Co., Mich., April 4, 1860. 14 Near the Six Mile House, Pontiac Road. 


MAGNA CHARTA, 


ae serve mares from the 20th of April to the 15th of July, at $50 the season. A mare served and not prov- 

ing bt ee yf yo perers the ee agin (or another in her poy without extra charge. 
8 performances last seeson are unparalleled by any four year old. 

the Utica Horse Show in 2:373, on a half mile track. TTS a ee 
In August, at the Kent County Show, Grand Rapids, in 2:4134, on a summer fa'low. 
At the National Fair at Chicogo in 2:36, on a heavy half mile track (equalling the Great Western champion 

Reindeer in competition for the same premium. 
At the Michigan State Fair beating stallions of all ages with ease in 2:46, 
At the Kalamazoo Horse Show in October he made a third heat 2:333¢, 
(eS Mares sent to the horse will be pastured at fifty cents a week. 

Coldwater, Mich., April 17, 1860. 


1860. STONE PLOVER. 


HIS IMPORTED thoroughbred horse will make his Fall season at Coo 
mouth, Wayne county, Mich., commencing on the 15th of July. 


; TERMS. 
STONE PLOVER is without exception the best bred horse in the United States, and stands at the 1 t 
price, — $80 for the season; the money to be paid at the time of first service, or an approved note given for | the 
amount. 


Good pasture furnished for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents per week. All escapes and accidents to be 


at the risk of the owner. 
PEDIGREE AND HISTORY. 


Stone Plover was bred by the Right Honorable Earl Spencer, at Althorp in Northanmptonshire, En 
was foaled in the spring of 1850; was sold at his annual sale of yearlings bo 1851 to Count Bethyany, or] p sen 
was out of the possessiou of the Count until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in England 
previous to his importation into Michigan. 

Stone Plover was sired by the renowned Cotherstone,winner of the Derby in 1848; his dam was Wr neck, by 
Slane, the sire of Merry Monarch, winner of the Derby, and of Princess. winner of the Oaks, and one oft the most 
renowned sires of winners in Great Britain. Stone Plover was own brother to Stilton, winner of the great Metro- 
politan Stake at Epsom in 1852, Wryneck was out of Gitana by Tramp, sire of the winners of the Derby in 1832 
and 1833, of the winner of the St. Ledger in 1828, and of Trampoline, the dam of imp, Glencoe; Gitana was out 
of Miss Foy by Walton, sire of Phantom, winner of the Derby in 1811, and of St. Patrick, the winner of the St. 
Leger in 1820, Walton was by the great St, Peter, bred by Lord Derby and winner of the Derby in 1787, The 
hey =e whence the dam of Stone Plover was bred is thus shown to be in the first rank for stoutness and high 

reeding, 

Cotherstone was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bowes, and is by Touchstone out of Emma by Whisker, the dam 
of imported Trustee. Touchstone is now 31 P bani old, and requires no comment, as his progeny by their unpar- 
alleled success bear testimony to the deserved repute in which he and his stock are held. Surplice, the winner 
of the great Derby and equally great St. Leger Stakes, now standiug at $260 per mare, and N ewminster, 
winner of the St. Leger, at the same price. Amongst his progen may be named Bluebonnet, winner of the 
Oaks, Mendicant, winner of the Oaks, Flatcatcher, Frogmore, Lord of the Isles, Annandale, Storm, Touchwood, 
and others, Cotherstone, considered the best son of Touchstone, won more money for his owner as a three year 
old than any horse that had been bred upto that date. At New Market in 1843 he won the Riddlesworth stakes of 
$4,500; the next day won the Column Stakes of the same amount; on the first of May he won the Two Thousand 
Guinea Stakes, or $10,000; on the 30th of May won the Derby stakes of $21.000; on the 21st of July at Goodwood 
won the Gratwicke stakes of $10,750; in September ran second for the St. Leger at Doncaster and won $1,000; the 
next day won a sweepstakes of $10,000; and finally at the New Market meeting in October won the Royal Stakes 
of $6,325... Cotherstone was then sold to his present owner, Lord Spencer, by whom he has been kept in his pri- 
vate breeding establishment up to the present time. The above particulars are on recordin the English Racing 


Calendar and Stud-book. 
DESCRIPTION. 

Stone Plover is.a magnificent bay horse, sixteen hands and one inch in height, standing on particularly short, 
strong iegs, and is of great length, strength and substance. He is warranted a sure foal getter. Independent of 
his great racing qualities, he is well calculated to elevate the character, stamina, size, style aud action of trotting, 
carriage and farsi horses, to become the sire of a race of horses remarkable for size, spirit, endurance, and great 
beauty of form, being himself of the most beautiful color, fine symmetry, large size, majestic carriage and superb 
action; all of which is bred into him, being inherited from ancestors the most renowned in the annals of the tur 
inGreat Britain He is also free from defects, und is marked with neither curbed hocks, splints, spavins, ringbones 
twisted ankles, upright joints, or any other imptereation, and is perfectly sound in the wind. 

Stone Plover has made two seasons in Michigan, and a class of his sucking colts were shown at the State Fair 
of 1859 for a premium offered by me of fifty dollars, being the largest individual premium ever offered by an 
member of the Society. These colts are now coming forward as yearlings, and amongst their owners are E. N. 
Wilcox, Esq., of Detroit; Judge Dexter, of Dexter; E. Arnold of Dexter, John Thomas of Oxford, Dr. Ransom 
of Kalamazoo, L, S. Treadwell of Hudson, A, D. Power of Farmington, and other breeders, to whom the subscri- 
ber refers for the character of the colts of Stone Plover. All show that this horse has the power of transmitting 
lis best qualities and of stamping his progeny with his characteristics. 

For further particulars address the subscriber, THOMAS WILLIAMS, 

16 Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


GF" Notice is also given that Stone Plover will make a fall season at the farm of the subscriber at ooper’s 
Corners, Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich., to commence the 20th July and to terminate the last day of October, at 


ADMIRATION. 


sg Imported Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the Stables of 


A. L. HAYS, Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich.. 
the ensuing season, 1860. 
TERMS. 


The terms of service will be Twenty-five Dollars, payable at the time of service, or in approved notes. 
The season will commence on the first of April and end on the first day of July. All mares proving not 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the next following season. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Admiration is a rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming four years old and pertectly free from blemishes of any 
kind. He possesses immense bone and muscle and was pronounced by the most competent judges to be one ot 
the most — thoroughbred horses in England. He is thoroughly calculated to produce siock that will com- 
bine blood with bone and first class symmetry. He obtained the jirst prize at the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Show in 1858 for the best colt likely to make a Hunter, over 26 competitors. 
caster Show, for the best colt calculated to get Hunters and Carriage horses. 
last season and proved himself a sure foal getter, 


Admiration was bred by Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, Driffield, Yorkshire, England. Sire Sir Nestor bY 
Ion. Dam Polonaise by Provost. He was purchased by Col. Maguire of ‘Texas, now monened, and imported last 


January into New Orleans, where he was sold by the executors of the estate and purchased by the subscriber, who 
may be addressed for further particulars. 
10-tf 


Marshall, Mich., 1860. 
The Young Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


ILL stand for mares the coming season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the village of Farmington, Oakland 

county, Mich., commencing April 4th. 

KEMBLE JACKSON will stand at $20 the season. Money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note 
given for the amount, 


ood.pasture furnished at fifty cents a week. All accidents and escapes at owner’s risk. Season to close on 


the 30th day of July, 1860, 
Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


KEMBLE JACKSON—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high. Star in his forehead; hind feet white half way up to 
the gambrel joints, Foaled June 14, 1854. The peoperty of Isaac Akin, Paulding, Dutchess Co.,N Y. Sire, 
Kemble Jackson; dam, Lady Moore, half-sister to Lola. 

_ Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin: Maria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare got 
by Morton’s Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, name unknown, but thoroughbred. 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
inp. Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a daughter of Messenger, said to be thorough- 

red, 

Lady Mcore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster ; he by Old Membrino, by Imp. Messenger. 

GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 14 F.E. ELD ED. Detroit.” 


n addition to the stock of the proprietor. 
G. LACEY, < 





F. V. SMITH & CO. 


1860. 


per’s Corners, two miles wnst of Ply- 

















Also, the jirst prize at the Don- 
He served a few mzres in England 


A. L. HAYS, 








The Celebrated Spanish Jack, 


BLACK HAWK, 


ILL stand for Mares during the coming season, commencing April 12th, and closing October 1st, 1860: 


At Spring Brook Farm, near the village of Farmington, on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 


PEDIGREE.—Black Hawk isa pure Spanish Jack; color black; good proportions: fourte : 
nine years old this spring. His Sire was by “Old Mohawk” of Virginia :. sire “ ammoth” of ogg 4 
* RMERMS Por M lars t] b 

.—F or Mares, ten dollars the season. money to be paid, or a good 
Mare is first served. ‘All maares at the owner’s risk. of “— Sond note at three months given whee the 

Pa Santee ill be corres at Steen dollars she en. » , : 

e subscriber,wishing to purchase a e mules got by said Jack, will pay fr 2. 
sired by him. The mules to be delivered, of sound and healthy formation, a. beg A wd Fn ger toni 
of five months—bargains in all cases to be made before the mare is put, in which case no charge will be made for 
the ~~ Ohi give George F, rotor i an tporines to ecptnnct for the Masten, and his contracts will be fulfiled by 
me. Iw ve 2 premium o or the Best Mule, and one of $5 for the F ° 
interested men after the mules are delivered to me. * $ © Pattest Mule, to be determined by dis 

. F, E, ELDRED. 


March 20, 1860, 
The Young Bashaw Stallion 


ISLAND JACKSON 


WILL STAND for mares the com*"g season, at the Springbrook Farm, adjotnih 





9 
the village of Farmington, Oak- 


land county, Mich, commencing April 12, closing August 81st, at $7 the season; $10 to insure. 
Ped ackson: 
1855. . Sire, Jackson by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder.— 
Tonng, Rasher by the Imp. Tri- 
. Ee ELDRED, — 


ree of Island J 
Is Blood Bay, 153¢ hands high, foaled aay 
Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam, 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger, 
GEO, F. GREGORY, Agent. 


hy-not by Imp. Messenger, 


nu cai ie NR crm en 
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